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ABSTRACT 

The program is a generalized model which provides a 
blueprint for the development and implementation of a training 
program for evaluators and researchers in all aspects of education. 

As the program develops, it will be expanded to include personnel in 
educational development and diffusion. Noteworthy features include 1) 
a focus on effecting change in education, 2) self-renewal and 
self- correction, 3) a multi-agency client-centered training effort, 

4) a multi-disciplinary base, 5} the training of personnel at three 
distinct competency levels, 6) internship and on-the-job experiences, 
7) a modularized curriculum, 8) transportability of the program, 9) 
training for cooperation and interdependence, and 10) an economically 
feasible career ladder for educational personnel. The consortium 
constituents include institutions of higher education, public 
schools, the educational industry, and governmental agencies. The 
report contains details of the program specifications, including 
module objectives, an example of the SCERT element and of a detailed 
module, the support systems, measurement and evaluation procedures, 
and the computerized monitor-evaluation support system (MESS) . The 
budget is set out in detail and an appendix includes a description of 
the evaluation and research training capability of SCERT, a list of 
participants, and information on key personnel. (MBM) 
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The Syracuse Center for Evaluation and Research Training (SCERT), 
as its name indicates, will concentrate on the training of personnel in 
education who will be evaluators and researchers. 

The term "evaluation" refers to those problem solving strategies 
"characterized by a coordinated set of activities which produce trust- 
worthy information in support of on-line decision making, that is 
observations, reports, and data derived through formal or informal 
measures which are presented to decision makers in a format and within 
a time line which permits its utilization in the decision making process" 
(Schalock and Sell, 1970). According to the above definition, a number 
of activities bearing various labels would fall under the rubric of 
evaluation. The terms "planning" and "policy making" or "policy 
formulation" are two such labels that we construe as aspects of evalua- 
tion and are part of the SCERT program. 

Educational research can be defined as "a problem-solving strategy 
characterized by a coordinated set of activities which produce reliable 
knowledge, that is, facts, principles, generalizations, theories, and 
laws that can stand the test of empirical verification" (Schalock and 
Sell, 1970). While the distinction between basic and applied research 
has been none too clear at times, the research emphasis of SCERT program 
is located more toward the applied end of the basic-applied continuum 
and is designed to train individuals who are mission-oriented and can 
produce knowledge relevant to providing general izable solutions to 
general educational problems. 

The program described in this report is a generalized model that is 
intended to provide a blueprint for the development and implementation of 
a training program for evaluators and researchers and in that sense is 
exportable. That is to say, the program is not a blueprint for the 
preparation of evaluators and researchers for "educationally disadvantaged" 
or "early childhood education" as such. It is a program designed to be 
adaptable for the preparation of evaluators and researchers for all aspects 
of education. The program is also intended to be flexible enough to be 
adaptable to the unique focus of several types and levels of institutions 
and agencies concerned with the preparation and utilization of evaluation 
and research personnel in education. It is the intent of this program 
to begin with the training of evaluators and researchers, and as the 
program develops, to expand it to include personnel in educational 
development and diffusion. This intent is not merely wishful thinking 
on our part. The construction, installation, and acceptance of the 
program are development and diffusion activities in and of themselves 
and as such will provide opportunities for a number of development and 
diffusion personnel to gain valuable experience and insight into these 
areas. In the main, however, the major focus of SCERT in its initial 
phase will be on evaluation and applied research training to effect 
educational change. 



The concentration of the program on evaluation and research reflects 
the "needs and capabilities of the consortium members in particular and 
the nation's needs in general. The Federal Government has frequently 
used short-cWtracted projects as the mechanism for influencing education. 

At times these contracted projects may be very large jobs like the nation- 
wide evaluation of Head Start by Westinghouse in 1968, or the evaluation 
of Upward Bound by Syracuse in 1966-63. The trend seems to be toward 
giving separate contracts for jobs that are part of some larger program 
design. For instance, in the United States Office of Education Targeted 
Research and Development on Reading, behavioral definition of reading 
competence was assigned to one group, research on how one learns to read 
to another, and a survey of America's reading program to yet a third. In 
another example, the Office of Economic Opportunity arranged for Performance 
Contracting by providing funds to enable school districts to contract with 
one of six approved companies. Both schools and companies are to be 
provided general management assistance by a different company, and yet 
another company, called a Test and Analysis Contractor, will be the 
program evaluator. 

The trend toward short term, piecemeal, and price-conscious contracts 
is obviously designed to save money, but it may also be an attempt to 
utilize advantageously talent from a variety of sources, to allow each 
new administration flexibility in changing program emphasis, to minmize 
the danger of total failure of projects, or to maintain independence of 
contract performance and evaluation. Whatever the reasons, the personnel 
need is for many flexible, general is t- type, applied investigators with 
varying levels of skills and competence. It is just such personnel that 
will make up the target group of trainees for SCERT. 



Assumptions 



Before describing some of the features of the SCERT program in 
greater detail, the original assumptions on which the program is based 
need to be explicated: 

1. It is assumed that the present rate of social change 
will continue and perhaps increase. This change will 
certainly include modifications in educational processes 
and will likely lead to a need for different attitudes, 
competencies, and roles for those engaged in research 
development, demonstration/dissemination and evaluation. 
Although continued change is assumed, many specific 
changes which will occur cannot be predicted. Therefore, 
we assume that a major need in all educational programs 
is the ability to manage or to cope with change. As 
future social and/or educational conditions warrant, 
competent educational personnel will be those who 
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develop the capacity for self-education as the 
demands upon them become modified. Because we 
recognize that a "good" program at one point in time 
may at another point in time constitute a "crime" 
against humanity, we assume that any adequate 
training program must be modifiable as evidence 
demands or as socio-educational conditions warrant. 

2. We assume that curriculum and instructional development 
in training programs should go beyond the conventional 
modifications of courses and credit hours and should 
(a) include attention to factors which would facilitate 
development of materials, programs, and organizational 
structures, (b) guarantee and monitor program evalua- 
tion, (c) aid in implementation, and (d) monitor and 
support students in the process of going through the 
program. Thus central to this program are support 
systems such as those described in this document. 

3. We assume that the preparation of educational personnel 
should be increasingly a joint endeavor involving a 
variety of professionals. For example, we assume that 
such institutions as universities, public schools, 
industries and regional educational agencies should be 
in some way involved in the planning, implementation 
and ongoing evaluation of programs. We further assume 
that the program described in this document will operate 
most effectively in the context of cooperation. We 
assume the continued existence and interaction of a 
variety of groups and agencies concerned with the 
education of research, development, demonstration/ 
dissemination and evaluation personnel in education. 

We also assume that optimum functioning of this 
program is ultimately dependent upon the quality of 
interaction implied by the concept of cooperation. 



Unique Features of the Program 



\ The SCERT program has as its most noteworthy features: 
X 1 . A focus on effecting change in education; 

2. self-renewal and self-correction; 

3. a multi-agency client-centered training effort; 
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a multi-disciplinary base; 

the training of personnel at three distinct competency 
levels ; 

internship and on-the-job experiences; 
a modularized curriculum; 
transportabil ity of the program; 

training for cooperating and interdependence; and 

an economically feasible career ladder for educational 
personnel . 



1. Focus on effecting change . The program's principal objective 
is to effect change and innovation in education by sensitizing trainees 

to the concept and problems of change, by redefining the roles of existing 
educational personnel to make them compatible with evaluation and research 
roles, and by producing client- concerned, output-oriented, accountability- 
conscious, and assessment-skilled workers. 

SCERT has as one of its assets both the means and the opportunities 
to provide, in addition to the usual emphases in evaluation and research, 
training in planning and policy evaluation and research. The Educational 
Policy Research Center and the Policy Research Institute will provide a 
unique focus for trainees who might want to concentrate in these areas. 

2. Self-renewing and self-correcting . Basic to the program are the 
two support systems described in detail in a later section. SCERT will be 
able to identify and correct its weaknesses and potentially troublesome 
areas through these support systems . 

3. Multi-agency training effort . AssumDtion 3 above states that 

training of research related personnel has to involve a variety of 
professionals. SCERT involves representation from four areas: public 

schools, industry, government, and higher education. It regards the 
satisfaction of these clients as one of its principal missions. 

4. Multi-disciplinary base . As noted above, in addition to inputs 
from the School of Education, SCERT will involve the disciplines of 
anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 

The program will provide the breadth essential for The training of 
competent evaluators and the depth needed by researchers (Glass and 
Worthen, 1970). The training program will stress and provide for the 
macro and micro approaches that evaluators and researchers might utilize 
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in conceptualizing their problems. Since the choice of macro/mi cro 
Strategies reflects the disciplinary base to a considerable extent, 
the student will be able to comprehend and utilize the structure of 
a discipline in his approach to evaluation and research. 

5. Three competency levels . SCERT will train evaluators and 
researchers at three levels: CO independent investigator, (2) depen- 

dent professional or professional role-redefinition, and (3) para- 
professional. The independent investigator will be trained at a 
level which is equivalent to the doctorate in traditional training 
programs . With respect to the researcher, the role of independent 
investigator has been rather well defined and understood, ihe role 
of the evaluator, however, is a new one, and an independent evaluator 
will rarely operate "independently." The independent evaluator is 
the one who is the leader of the evaluative inquiry. In Tight of the 
nature of the proposed training program, it would be difficult to 
estimate accurately in every case the time for program completion at 
the independent investigator level . It may require the usual three 
or Tour years for some individuals, but for others it will be much 
less, depending on the individual's pace. 

The dependent professional level will involve, again in traditional 
terms, approximately one year of training time. The dependent professional 
will be afforded a set of training experiences that will let him redefine 
his role primarily in public school settings. But the students at this 
level can be recruited from any type of educational or non-educational 
institution or agency. Role redefinition represents one of the important 
inputs from the public school sector of the consortium. Public school 
based users of the products of SCERT were quick to point out the small 
likelihood of employing research or research related personnel given 
the present and foreseeable economic constraints faced by schools. More- 
over, even in less stringent economic times, public schools are reluctant 
to hire "evaluators" and "researchers" since at the' first financial crisis 
or budget squeeze, such individuals would be the first whose positions 
would be deleted. It was proposed and has been accepted as crucial to 
SCERT that what was needed was not more new people, but rather more new 
skills in existing people. Hence, the dependent professionals trained 
by SCERT will be employed and supported by various constituents within 
the consortium. These positions include teachers, principals, curricu- 
lum workers, and others . 

At the paraprof essional level, evaluation and research workers will 
be trained to perform a number of rather narrow and specific skills or 
tasks such as item editing, verbal interaction analysis recording, computer 
programming, information retrieving and others . Students at the para- 
prof ess i onal level can vary i n education and background from a high school 
dropout to a housewife with vari ous advanced degrees . The 1 ength of 
trai ni ng time for these paraprof essional s will depend on the skills or 
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set of skills the student will be mastering. Since instruction in 
the vast majority of these skills will be modularized, students will 
be able to schedule their own training hours rather freely (after 
internship hours, early morning, Saturdays, etc.). It is expected 
that most students will wish to attend on a full time basis, but 
because of the nature of the SCERT program at this level, it will 
be possible to utilize those aspects of the program for part-time 
participants as soon as the relevant modules are developed. 

6. Internship and on-the-job experiences . Each trainee at each 
level will from the start of his program be an intern within some on- 
going educational research and evaluation activity in one or more of the 
four types of institutions making up SCERT. 

7. Modularized curriculum . The bulk of formal instruction in 
the program wi 11 take place through a series of modules. A module is 
defined as a planned instructional episode of a duration ranging from 
a minimum of a few hours to a maximum of several months. Most modules 
have pre and post performance measures, though some are designed so 
that performance measurement is continuous. Modules in the SCERT 
program take on a number of forms including totally mediated instruc- 
tional episodes, seminars, self-study, and internships and field 
experiences. The actual operation of modules is more fully described 
under the sections on support systems. 

8. Trans portabi 1 ity . The modules and internship experiences 
are not campus bound. While many, if not the majority, of modules 
will be available at Syracuse University, there is no reason that, 
once developed, these modules could not be housed in any off-campus 
location which has the necessary support facilities (i.e., computer 
termi nal , media equipment, etc.). 

9. Cooperation and interdependence . The training experience 
will emphasize the interdependent nature of carrying out inquiry with- 
in educational settings. The training program will include several 
modules on this problem, and by its inclusion of three competency 
levels, will allow trainees ample opportunities to learn how to work 
with one another. 

10. Economically feasible career ladder . By combining the 
resources of public schools, governmental agencies, industry and 
universities in support of internships and other training experiences, 
it becomes possible for the trainee to increase his competencies and 
his status within the education community while mai ntai ni ng his economic 
well-being. 
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SCERT Constituents 



i The Model calls for the collaboration of several types of institu- 
tions from the educational sector to create a number of new training 
programs and experiences. This collaboration has been underway for 
some time and will continue to operate throughout the proposed program. 
Participants in the Syracuse Consortium will include personnel and/or 
facilities from the following: 



Institutions of Higher Education 

Syracuse University 
School of Education 

All University Department of Psychology 
Maxwell School of Citizenship & Public Affairs 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Center for Instructional Communication 
Center for Research and Development in Early 
Childhood Education 

University College 



Public Schools 

Canastota Central School District 
Jamesvi lie- Dewitt Central School District 
Niskayuna Central School District 
Syracuse City School District 



Educational Industry 

System Development Corporation 
Syracuse University Research Corporation 
Educational Policy Research Center 
Educational Policy Institute 



Governmental Agencies 

Finger Lakes Regional Planning Center (Title III) 
Educational & Cultural Center for Onondaga County 
New York State Department of Education 
Vermont State Department’ of Education 
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The process of conceptualizing, designing, and operationalizing 
the program described in this report was a long and thought-provoking 
effort. In this section, the steps taken during the design phase and 
the major decision points in the flow of activities will be outlined. 

Prior to the submission of the original design phase proposal, time 
was devoted to determining whether a program as presented in this report 
would be consistent with the goals and objectives of Syracuse University, 
and in particular the School of Education. The implications of such a 
program were discussed with representatives of the central administra- 
tion: Dr. John C. Honey, Vice President for Research, Dr. John Johnson, 

Vice Provost for Minority Affairs and the Program Development Staff of 
the Syracuse University Office of Sponsored Programs- As the original 
conceptualization of the program was laid out for these individuals 
and their staffs, their responses were consistently positive and 
extremely encouraging. Many of their suggestions served as inputs for 
the Design Proposal. 

In addition to the above, conversations were held with the Univer- 
sity registrar and several members of his staff. These discussions 
focused on the problems created by introducing a modular program. Again 
these discussions were enlightening and encouraging in that procedures 
were suggested which would handle tuition and payment processes for a 
modularized transportable program. A module is a planned instructional 
experience of varied length containing pre- and post- test measures of 
performance- Every member of the Central Administration with whom 
contact was made indicated quite clearly that the proposed program was 
consistent with their desires for curriculum innovation. Specific 
reference was made to the modular approach, since many schools and 
areas are moving through the "mini-course" stage towards the modular- 
izing of material. 

Discussions with the Deans of the School of Education, Dr. David 
Krathwohl and Dr. Robert Stewart, were likewise encouraging. The 
program's emphasis on the development of "change agents" for education 
was seen as totally congruent with the effort currently being mounted 
by the School of Education in this area. Reference was made to the 
consistency of the proposed program's activities with the on-going 
efforts of the School of Education and its cohorts (Policy Institute, 
Educational Policy Research Center, Syracuse University Research 
Corporation, etc.) in the areas of Evaluation and Research as well as 
Development and Dissemination. Specific involvement of individuals 
from these organizations was also explored and conf i rmed . 

Since Syracuse University has had a long history of cooperation 
with public and private schools and other institutions throughout New 
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York State and the nation, the task of identifying possible members of 
a training consortium was simplified. In examining past relationships 
and future activities, particular attention was paid to an institution's 
interest in the process of change as a criterion for possible involve- 
ment in the proposed consortium. This criterion was established 
because of the program's focus on educational change. Decisions whether 
to approach an institution for possible involvement were also based on 
geographic, socio-economic and experiential backgrounds. 

Institutions identified as possible contributors and beneficiaries 
of an Evaluation and Research Training Program were invited to attend 
a meeting to explore their interests in such a program. In the 
Appendix, a list of all individuals with their institutional affiliations 
who attended that initial meeting or were contacted at a later date is 
presented. On the basis of that meeting, letters of commitment were 
received and specific contact individuals identified. 



Several work sessions were held with those individuals identified 
as representatives of institutions interested in working with the con- 
sortium in the development of an operational program. Many of these 
institutions have already established Tines of communication and mutual 
trust during the development of the Syracuse Model Elementary Teacher 
Education Program (1969). It is essential that a strong cooperative 
relationship be present if a consortium as proposed in this program is 
to operate effectively. The completion of this report and the efforts 
contained herein is a demonstration of an operational cooperative. 



The relationship among the basic components of the program is 
depicted in Figure 2.1. The overlap of spheres of interest represents 
the operational aspects of the program. A trainee while participating 
in program activities will be exposed to and in most cases immersed in 
one or more participating organizations' on-going activities. The 
overlapping areas also indicate an area of mutual responsibility for 
the training of evaluation and research personnel for education- The 
exact operation of the concept of shared responsibility will be discussed 
in greater detail in subsequent sections of this report. What is impor- 
tant to note here is: (1) the development of a joint commitment on the 

part of these institutions to be directly involved in the educational 
change effort and in the training of evaluation and research personnel 
to facilitate change, and (2) the development of a unique organization 
to sol idi fy and perpetuate thi s commitment . Such commitment imp! i es 
shared responsibility, shared facilities, shared personnel , shared 
materials, and shared financial support. The advantages to each 
institution from such a condition of cooperation would be different, 
but the probability for multiple advantages for each institution 
would be high. 



The program calls 



for the collaboration of several 



of institutions from the educational sector to create a 



di fferent types 
new organization 
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Cooperation Concept 




Board of Directors from University, 
Public Schools, Education Industries, 
Governmental Agencies 


F 


Executive Board 
i 

Vogram Director 








for the training of evaluation and research personnel in education. As 
explained above, the consortium concept of training is rather well- 
established at Syracuse University and is not one that has to be re- 
explored. Participants in the Syracuse Center for Evaluation and 
Research Training (SCERT) consortium include personnel from the 
following institutions. 

Institutions of Higher Education: 

Syracuse University 
School of Education 

All University Department of Psychology 
Maxwell School of Citizenship & Public Affairs 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Center for Instructional Communication 
Center for Research and Development in Early 
Childhood Education 
University College 

Public Schools : 

Canastota Central School District 
Jamesvil le- Dewitt Central School District 
Niskayuna Central School District 
Syracuse City School District 

Educational Industry: 

System Development Corporation 
Syracuse University Research Corporation 
Educational Policy Research Center 
Educational Policy Institute 

Governmental Agencies: 

Finger Lakes Regional Planning Center (Title III) 

Educational & Cultural Center for Onondaga County 
New York State Department of Education 
Vermont State Department of Education 



Once cooperation and assistance were solicited and secured and 
representatives of each constituency identified, a task force for the 
design phase was organized. The Design Task Force was composed of six 
members representing the different constituents of the consortium. This 
group had the primary responsibility for designing the training program. 
The co-directors of the designing phase as well as represents ti ves from 
the various constituencies of the proposed program are listed on the 
following page. 
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Design Task Force 



Berj Harootunian - Syracuse University (Project Director) 

Thomas Samph - Syracuse University (Project Co-director) 

Stephen K. Bailey - Syracuse University Research 
Corporati on 

William Kent - Systems Development Corporation 

Joseph H. Oakey - Commissioner of Education, Vermont, 
(formerly: Niskayuna Public Schools) 

Stuart Naidich - Finger Lakes Regional Educational 
Planning Center 



The first activity of the Design Task Force was to use the Program 
Evaluation Review Technique (PERT) to determine the events and sequence 
of activities necessary to develop a plan for an operational program 
by December 18, 1970. Figure 2.2 depicts the efforts of that initial 
activity. 

It became clear from the initial discussions with representatives 
of each of the constituencies that data were necessary to aid in the 
process of deciding on which aspects of the program the staff would 
concentrate initially. A market survey was designed to determine the 
needs and capabilities of each constituency for personnel in the areas 
of research, development, dissemination and evaluation. Tasks were 
subcontracted to each constituency so that data could be obtained which 
reflected the needs and capabilities of governmental agencies, educa- 
tional industries, public schools and the university. Tables 2.1 and 
2.2 present a summary of the results of that market survey. It should 
be noted that no effort was made to make this market survey comprehen- 
sive of all such institutions, but rather to reflect the needs and 
capabilities of institutions in the Syracuse cooperative who are 
probably representative of governmental , industrial, and educational 
institutions in general . 

The data indicate that nearly all the cooperating institutions 
saw needs for evaluation, dissemination, development and research 
personnel in that order. The need for personnel at the three levels 
of: (!) independent investigator, (2) role redefinition personnel or 

dependent professional and (3) paraprofessional , was also indicated. 

It was the decision of the Design Task Force to concentrate on 
evaluation personnel and to include as a necessary part of the program 
the training of educational researchers. The similarity of many ski! Is 
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PERT Summary of Program Activities 



Event/ Event 


Activity Description 


0/1 


Receipt of RFP 


1/2 


Identify Program Goals 


2/3 


Consistency of Goals with Syracuse University, 
especially School of Education 


1/4 


Conference with Potential Consortium Repre- 
sentatives to Solicit Cooperation and 
Assistance 


4/5 


Identify Representatives of the Constituency 


5/6 


Select Design Task Force 


6/7 


Request for Funds Prepared and Submitted 


7/8 


Contract Awarded 


6/9 


Develop PERT Chart 


6/10 


Design Market Survey to Determine Needs 
and Capabilities of Each Constituency 


9/12 


Presentation of PERT Charts to Constituency 
Conference 


10/11 


Design Task Force Analyzes Market Survey Data 


11/12 


Presentation of Market Survey and Analysis 
to Constituency Conference 


’2/13 


Design Task Force Integrates Constituency 
Suggestions into Decision-making Process 
for Program Direction 


13/14 


Gather Data from Disciplines on Concepts 
and Skills Particular to Their Areas 


13/15 


Review Literature Related to Training 
RDDE Personnel 


16/17 


Speci fy Instructional Modules 



PERT Summary of Program Activities (Continued) 



Event/ Event 


Activity Description 


17/18 


Complete Instructional Objectives for 
Modules 


18/19 * 


Develop Monitor- Evaluation Support System 


18/20 


Develop Program Support System 


21/22 


Develop Preliminary Final Report 


22/23 


Bring Constituency Representatives Together 
to Review Documented Modules and Support 
System 


23/24 


Design Task Force Deals with Inconsistency 
and Problems Brought Forth in Constituency 
Conference 


24/25 


Preliminary Final Report is Revised and 
Sent to USOE 


24/27 


Resolved Inconsistencies and Problems are 
Integrated into Program 


25/26 


File Copy of Preliminary Final Report is 
Maintained for Development of Final Report 


27/28 


Collect Data for Est. Cost/Analysis of 
Monitor- Evaluation Support System 


27/29 


Collect Data for Est. Cost/Analysis of 
Program Srpport System 


27/30 


Collect Data for Est. Cost/Analysis of 
Instructional Program Development 


27/32 


Complete Specifications of Modules and 
Program 


31/32 


Complete Final Budget 


. 32/33 


Write Final Report 


33/end . 


Send 20 copies of Final Report to USOE . 
so as to arrive on or before December 18, 
'• 1970. o 
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TABLE 2.1 

Number and Percent (N/%) of Individuals Perceived as Needed 

In Each Training Area 





R 


D 


D 


E 


Total 


Public Schools 


4/3 


6/5 


10/7 


27/20 


47/35 


Government Agencies 


5/4 


7/5 


29/21 


12/9 . 


53/39 


Educational Industries 


4/3 


11/8 


7/5 


14/10 


36/26 


Totals 


13/10 


24/1 8 


46/33 


53/39 


136/100 



Number 


and Percent 
Level : 


TABLE 2.2 

(N/%) of Individuals Needed at Each Training 

1 . Independent Investigator, 

2. Dependent Investigator 

3. Paraprof ess i ona 1 






R 


D 


D 


■ e 


- Total 




... 1 . 


3/2 


4/3 


4/3 


17/13 


28/21 


Levels 


„ ' 2. - 


1/1 


14/10 


10/7 


28/21 


53/39 




' 3. 


9/7 


6/5 


32/23 


8/5 


55/40 




Total 


13/10 


24/18 


46/33 


53/39 


136/100 
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and competencies between evaluators and researchers was one factor entering 
into that decision. Additionally the Task Force concluded that the training 
capabilities for dissemination and development personnel should be intro- 
duced into the program at a later date and at a gradual rate. This decision 
was made in order to avoid the spreading of available resources too sparsely 
among the four training aspects of the program. 

Another major factor contributing to the decision to concentrate on 
the training of evaluation and research personnel in education was the 
Task Force's belief that the process of effecting educational change could 
best be initiated by evaluation personnel. In order to change, one must 
make decisions on the effectiveness of current operations. Only after 
data are presented can one reasonably consider alternatives. 

Consistently, the constituents of the Syracuse cooperative indicated 
a need for researchers who are different from the researchers currently 
being produced by training programs across the country. Also, the sole 
use of the psychological model with its statistical counterpart was seen 
as needing modification by adopting the concepts and techniques of other 
disciplines. A need for researching educational problems from anthro- 
pological , sociological , political and economic frameworks was explicitly 
outlined. 

All of the above reasons for concentrating in the areas of evaluation 
and research were presented to the representatives of each of the con- 
stituents. This was accomplished through a conference and formal pre- 
sentation of the market survey data and analysis. This conference 
represented one of the major decision points in the development of a 
program design. The decision of the Design Task Force to concentrate 
on evaluation and research was affirmed by the representatives present 
as the meeting. 

The data collected from each of the constituents on the training 
capabilities and experiences that could be afforded trainees at all 
levels were summarized so tha + -hey would be readily available when 
needed. The large number and extent of training experiences available 
lead to some speculations on the nature of internships in various 
institutions. The cooperative nature of the training program would 
permit the cross-fertilization of ideas and experiences across insti- 
tutions. No longer would it be necessary for training experiences to 
be artificially created, but now they would be available to all members 
of the cooperative on a shared basis. 

The task force, in its continual effort of wrestling with the 
development of the program, considered and adopted the idea that every 
trainee upon admission to the program would be assigned an internship. 

This idea fit logically with the desire of the task force to have a 
modularized program that was as transportable as possible. This meant 
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that a trainee would be actively involved in an intern experience and 
at the same time selecting, on the basis of need and interest, those 
modules that were pertinent to current activities. The transportability 
of the modules would permit the trainee to take the module activities 
at the same location as the intern experience. 

Since it was also the desire of the Design Task Force to develop 
a training program that would ultimately be self-supporting, the on-going 
internship provides an opportunity for financial support of trainees. 

For example, at the role redefinition level, an individual trainee could 
maintain his or her present position and work toward an advanced certi- 
ficate or degree without creating a job vacancy. A rapid survey of 
assistant principals and teachers clearly indicated this as an extremely 
desirable process for obtaining new and/or additional skills and know- 
ledge. The on-going internship was also seen as an economically feasible 
career ladder and as a means to foster change from within the organiza- 
tion as opposed to change being imposed externally. 

Since the intent of the program was to provide researchers and 
evaluators with depth and breadth of knowledge respectively, the 
design task force designed a process by which the disciplines could 
outline concepts and skills that they saw as particularly relevant to 
the training of evaluators and researchers. Using the skills and 
knowledges presented in the AERA Task Force report on Research, Develop- 
ment, Dissemination and Evaluation Personnel in Education (Worthen, 1970), 
the Design Task Force requested representatives from the disciplines 
to indicate what their field has to offer to the training of evaluators 
and researchers. 



The responses from the academic areas were secured and summarized. 
Some departments responded ambiguously but others were more specific. 

For example, the anthropology department devoted a considerable amount 
of time and energy into specifying quite specifically the anthropological 
input for the training of evaluation and research personnel in education. 

These inputs and the reactions of individual members from various 
constituencies provided the basis for the instructional program. The 
curriculum for the training program was developed from these specified 
inputs and a review of the literature related to the training and/or 
activities of evaluation and research personnel. 

As specific concepts and skills became available, the Design Task 
Force began to specify the instructional modules. Instructional ob- 
jectives were then completed for each of the modules. With the modules 
specified to some degree, the process of building the instructional 
program began. Skills and competencies were identified as primarily 
an evaluation activity, primarily a research activity or as common 
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to both the training of evaluators and researchers. Modules were 
continually reviewed and criticized by various representatives from 
each constituency. Particular attention was paid to assuring that 
individual modules and series of modules reflected the program emphasis 
on the development of "change agents" who are skilled evaluators and 
researchers at three levels of competency. 

Modules were placed into the instructional program so as to retain 
what might be a reasonable sequencing of activities over time. 

Duplication in module specification was handled by a careful and time- 
consuming analysis of each module objective. Once this task was 
completed, a document describing the modules and the program was 
prepared and sent to representatives from the constituent institutions. 

A conference was then held to permit all constituents of the Syracuse 
cooperative to point out inconsistencies and problems with the program 
as specified. Each representative came prepared to isolate the problems 
he saw in the program and to suggest new approaches. The inputs sug- 
gested were perceptive and valuable in getting a handle on the totality 
of an operational program. 

Of concern to many representatives were the mechanisms for rewarding 
individuals participating in the training program. The issue of State 
certification for engaging in program activities was raised. The re- 
presentatives from the New York State Education Department answered the 
question by indicating that certification for participants of this 
program would not be a problem, since we have made the program 
performance-based. It can be easily demonstrated that a particular 
trainee has the requisite skills and competencies for certification 
when performance-based criteria are utilized. 

In discussions with the Deans of the School of Education and the 
Committee on Higher Degrees, the Design Task Force was assured that if 
students could demonstrate competency in specified areas and be 
recommended for certificates or degrees by their faculty advisors and 
several instructional specialists that they (the trainees) would be 
recommended for appropriate credentials. 

Once the outline of the program was complete and a conceptualization 
of its operation was presented, the issue of administering the program 
came to light. Various options were presented by the constituents which 
included: (1) the establ ishment of a completely autonomous organization 

with responsibility of training evaluation and research personnel, 

(2) the sub-contracting of various skill development activities to 
different cooperative members , and (3) the university maintaining the 
prime contractor role and coordinating function of the program through 
a group of constituent representatives. 
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It was decided to go with option number three and to establish 
two groups to oversee the total operation of the training program. A 
Board of Directors consisting of representatives from each constituency 
was formed. The function of this board is to make all major policy 
decisions and give advice and approval to major personnel, facility 
and budget decisions of the Executive Board. The second group, the 
Executive Board, is composed of one representative from each of the 
types of institutions in the cooperative and one student representa- 
tive from each of the three levels. The Executive Board is responsible 
for the development and operation of the SCERT program and is directly 
responsible to the Board of Directors. The area in which the Executive 
Board can make decisions will be determined by the Board of Directors. 
Both the Board of Directors and Executive Board will determine their 
own procedures for decision making. 

Figure 2.3 provides a complete listing of the individuals and 
their institutional affiliations for the Board of Directors and the 
Executive Board. Every attempt was made to assure that each institu- 
tion in the cooperative could have a voice in specifying the direction 
and affecting the operation of the SCERT program. 

Figure 2.4 depicts the organizational structure of the Syracuse 
Center for Evaluation and Research Training. The Program Director 
is responsible for the day-to-day, over-all program development, 
evaluation, and operation. He makes personnel and budget allocations 
and major facility and equipment authorizations. The Project Director 
is directly responsible to the Executive Board and he functions 
primarily to implement decisions made by the Executive Board. The 
Program Director serves as Chairman of the Executive Board. 

Working directly for the Project Director are: (1) the Support 

Systems Coordinator and (2) the Instructional Program Coordinator. 

The Support Systems Coordinator is directly responsible for the 
development, evaluation, and operation of the Program Support System 
and the Monitor- Evaluation Support System (MESS). The Instructional 
Program Coordinator is responsible for the development, evaluation, 
and operation of the evaluation and research components, personnel and 
budget allocations to components, and instructional program evaluation, 
planning and modification (it should be pointed out that both coordinators 
will provide data into the decision process concerning the eligibility 
of trainees for certificates or degrees). 

Once the program is operational , it is intended that neither of 
the Support System or Program coordinators be full time on the program. 

Due to the tremendous developmental task to be completed in three years, 
it will be necessary to maintain these individuals full time initially. 










BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Public Schools 

Canastota Central Schools 

Donald F. Rielle - Superintendent 
James vi lie- Dewi tt Central Schools 
Harold J. Rankin - Superintendent 
Niskayuna Public Schools 
James Purcell - Director, 

Research and Development 
Syracuse City Schools 

Rudolph A. Zieschang -Director, 
Curriculum Services 
Governmental Agencies 

Educational and Cultural Center for 
Onondaga County, 

Nicholas Coll is - Director 
Finger Lakes Regional Planning Center 
Stuart Naidich - Planner 
New York State Education Department 
Lorrie Woollatt - Associate 
Commissioner for Research and 
Evaluation 

Vermont State Education Department 
Joseph Oakey - Commissioner 
Educati onal I ndustri es 

Syracuse University Research Corp. 
Stephen K. Bailey, Director, 
(Political Science) Policy 
Institute 

Systems Development Corporation 
William Kent - Director 
Washington Branch 
University 

Syracuse University 

Donald P. Ely - Instructional 
Technology 

Eric F. Gardner -Psychology 
David Krathwohl - Education 
Seymour Sacks - Economics 
Barton M. Schwartz - Anthropology 
Chari es V. Willie - Sociology 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Co-Chai rmen : Ber j Harootuni an - Syracuse Uni vers i ty 
Thomas Samph - Syracuse University 
Public Schools : 

Rudolph A. Zieschang - Syracuse City Schools 
Governmental Agenci es : 

Joseph Oakey - Vermont State Education Department 
Educational Industries : 

William Kent - Systems Development Corporation 
University: 

David Krathwohl - Syracuse 



University 






Figure 2.3 

Board of Directors and Executive Board of SCERT Program 



SCERT Organizational Structure 
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Occurring concurrently with the specification of modules, 
instructional experiences and objectives was the development of the 
support systems for the training program. A complete explanation 
and description of the Program Support System and the Monitor- 
Evaluation Support System can be found below. 

As work on the modules progressed it became clear that the 
support systems would have to meet several general specifications. 

1. In order for the cooperative described in this 
document to function, information on students, 
materials, facilities, staff, time schedules and 
finances must be available to each member of the 
constituency. The support systems must facilitate 
the communication of this information. 

2. To have an off-campus transportable modular program 
operational, mechanisms for monitoring the program 
must be developed. 

3. The effectiveness of modules being developed and 
those being utilized must be determined. The 
support systems will provide a mechanism by which 
this evaluation can occur. 

4. Student performance must be evaluated and monitored 
currently with program and module evaluation. Support 
systems that are integrated into the operations of 
the instructional program will permit this monitoring 
and evaluating function. 

These specifications served as a guide for the development of 
the Program and Monitor-Evaluation Support Systems. Extensive 
conversations with members of the Syracuse University Computing Center 
and Data Center highlighted the problems inherent in a computerized 
system which would meet our general specifications. They saw the 
primary problem as residing with the users. Instruction must be 
offered to all students engaged in the instructional program so that 
they would be able to communicate with the system. It was decided, 
therefore, to provide every student with a series of modules which 
would provide him with the necessary computer usage skills to operate 
the Monitor-Evaluation Support System. 

The Computing Center Staff indicated that there would be no 
problem in making the hardware/software system operational. The 
remote access capability is currently available through numerous 
hardware terminals (60) and several portable terminals so that very 
Tittle time and resources would have to be expended in this area. 
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Available information retrieval systems were discussed with specific 
reference to the student records subroutine developed by the School 
of Library Science. A decision was made to make this system a model 
for the software package to be developed for the SCERT program. 

The Design Task Force continued with its efforts to specify 
modules and program components assisted by feedback from partici- 
pating members of the constituency. When a preliminary final report 
was ready, another conference was held to explain the product and 
receive final inputs from the constituents. A re-commitment to 
the evaluation and research training program described was secured 
from each participant. And in the jargon of today's space-age 
language, "all systems were go." 

Decisions were made concerning the implementation strategies for 
SCERT (the finalized plan is specified below). These discussions 
were followed by an analysis of available personnel capable of 
performing tasks necessary for developing an operational program. 

A consideration of the material, facilities and personnel needed 
for the SCERT program led into the development of the budget 
request presented in Section V. 

The budget was constructed by taking each module and determining 
estimated costs for the materials to be used, the facilities necessary 
and the staff required of each projected activity. This permitted 
the Design Task Force to assess the feasibility, relative to costs, 
of developing modules which provide students with varying modes of 
instructional presentations. In some cases decisions were made to 
use several mediums to produce the same desired outcome. These 
decisions were made because little is known about the effectiveness 
of various modes of presentations in producing desired student out- 
comes- In most cases decisions related to the mode of presentation 
were made with a conscious intent of keeping initial developmental 
costs at a reasonable level. 

Several issues relating to the design and development of modules 
were discussed by the Design Task Force. The first of these issues 
included the researchable nature of the training program. It was 
considered important to have the capability within the program to 
do research on the training process and the type of materials 
utilized. This feature was adopted totally by the constituents 
of the SCERT program. 

A second issue which was discussed dealt with the self-renewing 
aspects of a training program. It was agreed that a "complete" 
component of modules that would represent "truth" for all time was 
never possible to achieve. (A program that is seen as doing justice 
to society at one point in time may be considered a crime against 
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society at some future period.) By providing feedback to the 
trainees, staff and managers on the performance of modules, it 
would be possible then to modify material to be more current and 
reflect new knowledge as it becomes available. 

The third issue handled by the Design Task Force was a considera- 
tion of training material currently available. A search for available 
material was initiated. This search included review of ERIC materials, 
library resources and correspondence with researchers, developers, 
disseminators and evaluators in the field. Some of the materials that 
were located were applicable after only minor modifications but much 
of what has been developed was not general izable. Other material such 
as the Goodwin and Worthen AERA report (1970) provided a survey of 
simulation materials for the training of educational research and 
research- related personnel which indicated that very few simulation 
exercises are currently available. 

The production of the final report and its publication was the 
final task in a series of efforts to produce a plan for an operational 
program for the training of evaluation and research personnel in 
education. The meaning of all of the foregoing activities can be 
understood more clearly by examining the materials included in the 
following sections. 
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Children who enter first grade this year will by the year 2000 be in 
the "over- thirty" generation that present youth reputedly holds in scorn 
and/or suspicion. Will the schools and other educational institutions of 
the future children of today's first graders be different? Can the 
schools become the instruments of social change that many want them to be, 
or is the educational system too rigid to respond to the challenges that 
confront it? These questions and others like them form the concerns out 
of which developed the program for the Syracuse Center for Evaluation and 
Research Training (SCERT). The basic dimensions of SCERT are depicted 
in Figure 3.1. SCERT will bring together various educational agencies 
and institutions who through the combined perspectives of a number of 
behavioral /social sciences will produce evaluation and research workers 
at three levels of competency. What follows in this section is the 
rationale for the basic operating principles for SCERT. In a sense, 
the first principle is the basic one, and all others are subordinate 
to it. 



1 . Focus on Change 



The primary question that the staff has continually grappled with 
during the design phase of the SCERT program has been. How will this 
program change current educational practices? In other words, will 
the SCERT trainees make a 'difference for education? While these 
questions may be viewed by some as naive or too global, they reflect 
what we who were involved in the development of SCERT regard as the 
principal basis for the program described in this report. The mission 
of SCERT then is to try to prepare individuals who will be able to 
effect change in the educational institutions in which they will 
operate. The ultimate objective for SCERT is to train personnel 
who will focus on the renewal of the educational system. 



It is the goal of SCERT to ^ocus on the training of evaluators 
and applied researchers who through their efforts will be able to 
meet changing needs of the educational system and to help the educa- 
tional system anticipate and identify as yet unarticulated needs. 

The various levels of individuals in the SCERT program will be trained 
as team members to fill a number of different roles --planning, gathering 
and using evidence for decisions:, coping with an ever-growing information 
volume, identifying and managing Innovation. These new research and 
evaluation workers will be client concerned, output oriented, accounta- 
bility conscious and assessment skilled. They will know how to use 
management information systems to help in planning and decision making. 
The fact that SCERT within its constituency includes two organizations. 
The Educational Policy Research Center and the Policy Research Institute, 
which are concerned with such issues as described above, provides a 
unique and fortuitious opportunity which SCERT will be able to take 
advantage of . 
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AN INTEGRATED CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF SCENT'S RESOURCES COMPETENCY 

LEVELS, AND MULTI-DISCIPLINARY BASE 
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But even with the strength of these agencies, change is hard to 
come by. The fact is that reliable ways of bringing about improvement 
in education have yet to be identified by the educational researchers, 
developers and related workers. The problems of initiating innovation 
in education have been likened to the physiological phenomenon that 
occurs when organs are transplanted from one body to another; unless 
extreme precautions are taken, there is a tendency for the body to 
reject the foreign tissues. The imposition of "organs" from outside 
tend to be rejected by that which already exists. Hence one of the 
basic principles on which the SCERT program will operate is the 
concept that the training program for evaluators and researchers must 
pay fully as much attention to the context of the training as it does 
to the content. As Gideonse has stated, "Science as it is practiced 
and managed in support of education is as much a social and political 
activity as it is a scientific one. . . It is people, not things, who 
are affected by the behavioral and social sciences." (Gideonse, 1970, 

pp. 20-21). 

One implication of the foregoing is that the SCERT trainees from 
the beginning will be an integral part of the educational institution 
or agency within which they will be interns. For example, one of the 
aims of SCERT will be to redefine and expand the roles of existing 
educational personnel (e.g., the school building principal) so that 
the new or expanded role includes evaluation and/or research 
capabilities. This intent may be perceived as naive; it is not. We 
are not trying to make a full-time practitioner into a full-time 
researcher and/or evaluator. We do intend to provide this practitioner 
with the skills and know-how so that he can make decisions about the 
educational procedures within the school. He will be analogous to the 
general practitioner in medicine who, if he is competent, knows when 
to call in the specialist and knows also that there are nurses and 
technologists who can perform many of the routine tasks. He has been 
trained to understand and talk the language of both sets of people 
and so will the mtddl e-level SCERT trainee when he finishes his program. 

2. Self-Correcting and Self-Renewal 

It would be folly, let alone hypocritical, if SCERT focused on 
effecting change in education without providing mechanisms within its 
structure that would facilitate its own change. An integral part of 
SCERT is the support system which has been designed to provide feedback 
to the program about its operation and its products. The entire program 
is competency based. The ultimate question regarding the effectiveness 
of the program is. Are the trainees promoting change in school situations? 
If the answer to this question is negative, then SCERT will be required 
to re-examine its basis. However, ultimate criteria are frequently 
long-term, and it is possible to assess movement toward the objective 
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of change by proximate criteria. One index that movement has occurred 
in the desired direction is the interest and cooperation expressed by 
members of the consortium represented by SCERT. SCERT's constituency 
not only recognizes the need but want to participate actively in 
bringing about desired changes in the educational system. 

If we are to believe the diverse members of our constituency, SCERT 
embodies an "idea whose time has come." And as Brickell (1967) has noted, 
"One could wish nothing better for good research in the United States 
than it occurs on the occasion and point in the direction of an idea 
whose time has come." 

3. Client Satisfaction 

Educational decisions and plans currently reflect "conventional" 
wisdom and personal preferences more than the efforts of knowledge 
producers (i.e., researchers). Moreover, there is no indication that 
the communication gap between knowl°dge-users and knowledge-producers 
will be less disorganized or chancy jiven the nature of the current 
problems. Researchers claim that public schools ask the wrong (i.e., 
too gross) questions, while public school personnel look upon the 
researchers as dealing largely with theoretical (i .e. , irrelevant 
and obscure) problems. 

That educational research and researchers have been ineffectual 
vis-a-vis educational practice is evidenced by, among other things, 
the "Request for Proposals" that led to this particular project. 

Gideonse (1970) stresses that educational inquiry can no longer afford 
the luxury of addressing itself to an audience solely of educational 
researchers. "Educational research and development must be conceived 
first in terms of the market, consumers, and clients it is supposed 
to serve." (Gideonse, 1970, p. 25). The ultimate criterion of the 
market model for research' and related activities, as Gideonse has 
explicated it Is "client satisfaction." Therefore the third operating 
principle of SCERT is that it will be client based and its program 
will focus simultaneously on training scientists and technologists 
and training personnel demanded by the market. 

We believe that the training program described in this document 
is compatible with both the concepts of science and the market. Operations 
research is one activity that may be regarded as combining or overlapping 
science and the market. While the SCERT program for evaluators and 
researchers does not focus on operational research as such, it embodies 
many of the basic ideas of operational research. Our assessment indicated 
to us that our educational work does want and need scientists and techno- 
logists. But the scientists and technologists wanted have to be different 
from those currently extant. They have to address the real problems of 
the schools and be able to deal with them. The products of educational 
inquiry have to be needed before they are bought. Stated differently. 
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those products of educational research and evaluation training programs 
will be bought by consumers if they are needed at the time. The involve- 
ment, both in the planning and operation of SCERT of representatives of 
public schools, governmental agencies, industry and higher education 
has guaranteed that the needs of the educational market have been and 
will be attended to by SCERT. We have concentrated on the training 
of evaluators and applied researchers as a way of affecting education 
because we are in complete agreement with Glass and Worthen {1970} who 
in their consideration of the application of the market mechanism in 
education wrote that a genuine market relationship can be established 
only where one party is accountable to the others. "The first step 
toward instituting the market mechanism in education is to complete 
the feedback loop between the school and the public." 

The priority, therefore, is for personnel who will have the skills 
and talents to generate the information which will help to complete 
the feedback loop. We intend the products of SCERT to be such indivi- 
duals. 

4. Mul ti-discipl inary Emphasis 

A fourth operational principle that is aimed at effecting educational 
change is SCERT's mul ti-discipl inary base. Brickell (1967) has pointed 
out that "psychology is the one branch of science which has given long 
and serious attention to education. The consequence for education has 
included a jargon derived from psychology, a predeliction among educators 
for psychological interpretations of school phenomena, the use of research 
designs and statistical methods copied almost entirely from psychology, 
the employment of school psychologists at salary premiums and an over- 
dependence on test results for making decisions about pupils." In other 
words, psychology has "enveloped" education. What is important ^s that 
while psychology has tended to influence educational inquiry by its 
insistence on micro-variables, there are a number of disciplines which 
are conceptualized in macro- terms. Gideonse (1970) notes that research 
which is useful to other researchers will tend to be theoretically 
oriented, looking for clues for further research, micro rather than 
macro, interested in exploring a few variables rather than many, and so 
on. For research which is oriented to decision-makers, it should be 
possible to specify what decisions might be made on the basis of 
research before it is completed. It will deliberately play on many 
variables rather than a few, be more frequently macro, and so on. 

There are a variety of academic disciplines that can contribute 
to education (Cronbach and Suppes, 1969). Breadth of approach is 
particularly necessary where decision-oriented inquiry is the concern. 
Evaluators particularly need to use a broad range of inquiry perspectives 
and techniques to deal with questions that confront them. (Glass and 
Worthen, 1970). Where applied research is of concern, the breadth of 
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our program will be reflected not in terms of an individual as it will 
in the products of the total program. The problems of the educational 
market will be attacked by different researchers, trained in depth 
to apply the perspective of a particular discipline to the problem 
itself and/or the context in which the problem is extant. In the SCERT 
program the formal disciplines include anthropology, economics, 
political science, psychology and sociology. 

5. Cooperation and Interdependence 

A fifth principle of SCERT revolves around the idea that evaluation 
and research are team or cooperative endeavors. The stereotype of the 
educational inquirer working alone to effect educational change is passe. 
Even in the case of "pure" research the solitary scholar is today more 
the exception than the rule. The evaluator almost of necessity requires 
extensive support personnel. Very few training programs in either research 
or evaluation have focused on the cooperative, interdependent, mature 
educational inquiry. Actually, it is our impression that there is 
considerable hostility in many educational settings because those who 
would carry out the inquiry have been insensitive to the interpersonal 
variables embedded in most educational problems. The SCERT program 
has addressed itself particularly to the problems inherent in the 
hynamics of interpersonal and intergroup settings. Moreover, by 
establishing a partnership among the constituents, SCERT has emphasized 
the transactional, rather than the hierarchical, nature of the relation- 
ship among its members. Another aspect of the cooperative and inter- 
dependent nature of the program is its focus on the training of three 
levels of personnel: (1) independent investigator, (2) dependent 

professional or professional role redefinition, and (3) paraprofessional 
or technical. The interaction of these individuals with one another on 
the job will, we anticipate, be symbiotic. 

6. The Nature of the Training Program 

The SCERT program will be modularized, self-pacing and reality based. 
Since a complete description of the program appears in a later section, 
only its salient change-inducing features are described here. 

SCERT will permit trainees to make decisions about their curriculum 
throughout their ^entire program. These decisions per se may not be 
related to educational change. But since every trainee from the start 
of his training will also be "on the job" in some relevant educational 
setting, his choice and sequence of training modules should reflect to 
a considerable degree the needs he identifies. The training program 
was designed to be functional in the real world of education. In 
other words, what the trainee chooses to learn or master will reflect 
to a considerable degree the nature of the problem confronting him. 

Hence, the greater the likelihood that what he learns will be inter- 
nalized and applied. 
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The trainee will not be bound by artificial prerequisites and 
requirements which have no demonstrated relationship to his effective- 
ness on the job. Because much of the training program, once developed, 
will be transportable, the students need not be constrained by travel 
and time requirements. 

Moreover, the trainee will not be described by the usual 
standards of grading but by the number and variety of skills and 
competencies he possesses on completion of his program. In sum, 

SCERT will provide what we perceive as being a synergistic set of 
experiences which will benefit the trainee and the constituents in 
particular and education in general. 

7. Economically Feasible Career Ladder 

The training of research and research related personnel in education 
has been and continues to be an expensive proposition. Traditionally 
full-time students have had to be supported through assistance of one 
form or another, and large numbers of full-time students in educational 
research training were not feasible prior to the advent of federal 
support programs. With the shift in emphasis and the constraints of 
the current and continuing financial crises in education, alternative 
means of support must be found for training research related personnel. 
One alternative, of course, is to go back to the piece-meal, part-time 
approach of the years prior to 1954 and the Cooperative Research Program 
when research training was a ’'bland eclectic mixture of techniques from 
all known disciplines and ideas from none^" (Cronbach and Suppels, 1969). 
Obviously such a course of action would be naive, and we mention it 
primarily because it occurs to us that some may construe the program 
described in this document as resembling the not so "good old days." We 
are proposing an entirely and radically new approach to the training 
of evaluators and researchers and the elements described above and below 
should make that clear. We are advocating that the preparation of 
educational personnel is not solely the responsibility of the university. 
Since the responsibility for training is shared as are the products of 
a training program, then so should its support be shared. The membership 
within SCERT has accepted the feasibility cf this idea and is willing to 
provide not only field experience opportunities for personnel, but in 
several instances financial support to the trainee as well. In short, 
our consortium views the training of evaluators and applied researchers 
not in terms of the traditional hierarchical relationships between the 
university and the public school (state education department. Title III 
Center, etc.) but rather as a cooperative one, and they have supported 
this commitment in terms of their resources- The net effect of this 
commitment is that SCERT trainees will be able to bring together their 
work and their training through such devices as two or more individuals 
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sharing a position, specific amounts of released time, and 
reassignment of duties. For the para professional and dependent 
professional levels, this means that once the program has been 
installed and in operation the training of these individuals can 
proceed at relatively little cost to them or their institutions. 

While economic feasibility per se does not insure change in educa- 
tion, the lack of an economically feasible career development pattern 
will almost insure stagnation. Hence, we believe that by making a 
program available to at least three levels of educational personnel, 
the opportunity for innovation and change is enhanced. 
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The Conceptual Structure of the Program 



The relationship between research and evaluation activities and roles 
has recently been discussed rather extensively (Glass and Worthen, 1970; 
Cronbach and Suppes, 1969; Hemphill, 1969; Stake and Denny, 1969; Scriven, 
1967). Strictly speaking, the dictinction in the SCERT program between 
evaluation and research cannot be made precisely in terms of all of the 
characteristics explicated by Glass and Worthen (1970). Because the 
SCERT program is focusing on the training of applied researchers who will 
be change-oriented, client-conscious individuals, the line between the 
evaluator and the researcher is rather fuzzy with respect to such inquiry 
characteristics as the motivation of inquirer, the objective of the 
search, the role of explanation, the autonomy of inquiry, universality 
and so on (see Glass and Worthen, 1970). The major distinction between 
the products of SCERT identified as researchers and those identified 
as evaluators will be in terms of the breadth and depth of their knowledge 
base. The relationship between research and evaluation is depicted by the 
three dimensional model in Figure 4.1. 

The evaluation aspects of the training program are shown by Region A, 
which represents the breadth of the methods and contents of anthropology, 
economics, political science, psychology and sociology. Region A repre- 
sents the training and background necessary for the generalist who is 
needed by schools, industry, and governmental agencies to carry out the 
several types and levels of evaluation necessary. The important payoff 
will be the evaluator who will be able to identify and grapple with 
problems from a multi-disciplinary perspective. While we use the term 
independent investogator throughout this report for both the researcher 
and evaluator, it should be clear that the evaluator at this level rarely 
operates independently. What we mean is that the evaluator exerts the 
leadership role in the inquiry. 

Region B represents the depth within one or at times two closely 
related content areas. Actually there are several B regions that could 
have been sketched in the depth dimension that would overlap with A at 
different places. The underlying principle of the research training 
program is that the trainee will penetrate one of the disciplines deeply 
enough in terms of its methods and content to master it. At the inde- 
pendent level, he will be a disciplined inquirer who will focus on 
educational problems. 

Region C represents those skills, concerns, sensitivities, etc., 
that the evaluator and researcher have in common. This overlap repre- 
sents those competencies that the SCERT program views as the core of 
most empirical inquiry in education. To conceptualize research and 
evaluation, it is probably more profitable to emphasize the differences 
between them, but as Stake and Denny (1969, p. 374) have stated: "The 
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distinction between research and evaluation can be overstated as well 
as understated. . . Researchers and evaluators work within the same 
inquiry paradigm. . ." Region C in Figure 4.1 represents, therefore, 
those aspects of the SCERT program that we regard as the sine qua non 
of educational inquiry. 

The model represented in Figure 4.1 does not describe how the 
evaluators and researchers below the independent investigator level 
will be trained. The breadth and depth dimensions are applicable at 
this level as well. Dependent evaluators will be broadly based 
trainees, but not so broadly based as those at the independent level. 

The independent investigator has to be able to see the "big picture." 

The dependent investigator's picture is just not as big; he does not 
have as many skills, sensitivities, competencies and disciplinary 
perspectives. In terms of Figure 4.1, both the volume and area subsumed 
by Region A would be smaller for the dependent evaluator. 

The dependent researcher does not possess the depth of the indepen- 
dent investigator. Advanced graduate students and master's degree 
holders traditionally have reflected this level. Region B would not 
extend as far back for the dependent professional. 

At the paraprof essional level, the breadth and depth dimensions are 
not applicable. The paraprofessional aspects of the program would, in 
some instances, be represented by surface areas and in other cases by 
slices. Many, but by no means all, of the paraprofessional skills will 
be found in Region C. 

The foregoing discussion of the structure of the SCERT program has 
been largely in abstract terms. In the next section these abstractions 
will be concretized by the different aspects of the training program. 



Modular Description of the SCERT Program 



The configuration presented in Figure 4.2 describes the modular 
aspects of the SCERT program. The general objectives for each of the 
modules represented by the rectangles in Figure 4.2 follow below so that 
a good portion of the program can be understood by going through the 
module objectives. It should be noted that headings which are designative 
of elements or areas of the program are not included in Figure 4.2 but are 
presented in the list of specific objectives for each module as an or- 
ganizing function. 

There are two dimensions which are relevant to understanding the 
relationships among the modules of the SCERT program as they are depicted 
in Figure 4.2. These dimensions are time and space. Students will 
experience the modules at the left of Figure 4.2 rather early in the 
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program and those modules at the right, later. Modules which are close 
to one another are viewed as being more closely related. ^ Those modules 
actually contiguous with one another represent a clustering of concepts 
which can be understood best by the heading under which they are des- 
cribed under the section titled "Module Objectives for SCERT Program. 

But the time and space dimensions can only approximate the relationships „ 
among these modules. It should be clearly understood that Figure 4.2 
is not intended to function as a flow chart. The trainee does not m 
necesiarily start at the left and move to the right; he may "plug into 
a module at any time depending on the past performance and competence 
he can demonstrate. 

In addition to the time and space dimensions, there is a depth 
dimension to the modules in Figure 4.2 which is not depicted. For 
example, the five modules representing the basic concepts of the 
various disciplines theoretically represent not one module but a 
series of modules stacked behind one another. The development of these 
modules was deemed to be of lower priority at this stage and will take 
place more fully during the operational phase of the program when many 
more resources can be brought to bear on such tasks. Also, the dep«.h 
dimension of modules to a considerable extent will reflect the needs 
and directions of the trainees and constituents. How much any of the 
modules will grow in the depth dimension will be determined by their 
utility to the users of the program. 



Module Objectives 



Core Modules (C) 

Cl . Introduction to program 

Objective: to introduce trainees to the unique 

features of the SCERT program and 
make them aware of its operations. 
In addition, students will be asked 
for specific commitments without 
which the program will not meet 
their needs. 

C2. Introduction to the Monitor- Evaluation 
Support Systems 

Objective: to provide students with skills 

requisite for operating remote 
access computer terminals. In 
addition to this skill, each 
student will understand the opera- 
tions of the Moni tor-Eval uati on 
Support System (MESS) and be able 
to successfully process informa- 
tion utilizing the MESS. 
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C3. Integrative Modules 

Objective: The modules will address them- 

selves to the integration of 
conceptual aspects of the program 
by utilizing participant-participant 
interaction, staff-staff interaction 
and participant-staff interaction. 

These modules will be spaced through- 
out all phases of the program. 

C4. Facilitative Modules 

Objective: to permit students in the program to 

communicate with each other and staff 
about their concerns and problems 
while progressing through the program. 
Advisors, by monitoring student 
progress, can call such modules into 
effect to avoid anticipated problems 
of correct existing problems. Trainees 
can likewise call an integrative module 
into effect for similar concerns. These 
modules will occur as needed throughout 
the program. 



Basic Skills 

Interpersonal Skills 

C5. T-Group Training 

Objective: to increase the student's intrapersonal 

and interpersonal effectiveness through 
T-group sensitivity training. 

C6 . Perceiving Human Relations Problems 

Objective: to make students aware of various types 

of human relations problems. 

C7 . Awarenes s of Self as a Member of the Educational 
Sys tern 

Objective: to increase trainee's understanding and 

skill about his role as a professional 
or paraprof essional - 

C8. Anticipating Predicted and Unpredicted Barriers 

Objective: to make students aware of high probability 

barriers in fulfilling their roles and to 
develop skill in students in anticipating 
predictable and unpredictable barriers. 
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C9 . Identifying and Rating Resources Available 

Objective: to make student aware of various ways 

of identifying and rating available 
resources (human, material, and 
financial) and for potential sources 
of support. 

CIO. Identification of the Dynamics and Variables 
Within the Settings that Affect Change 

Objective: to increase student's awareness, under- 

standing, and skills with regard to 
the socio-psychological variables 
operating in educational settings that 
facilitate or impede change. 

Communication Skills 

Cl 1 . Writing Skills 

Objective: to provide, where needed, the requisite 

skills students must have for communi- 
cating using paper and pencil media. 

This module will also include specific 
reference to writing skills as they 
pertain to evaluation and research 
reports - 

Cl 2. Speaking Skills 

Objective: to develop skills necessary for communi- 

cating verbally with other professionals, 
paraprofessionals and non-professional 
personnel. Not only will diction be 
stressed but also the logic of presenta- 
ti ons . 

Cl 3. Graphics Skills 

Objective: to provide students with the basic skills 

of graphics so that they will be better 
able to present evaluation and research 
material and provide more effective 
dissemination vehibles. 

C14. Reading Skills 

Objective: to help the trainee in the improvement of 

his existing reading skills. Particular 
attention will be paid to the development 
of skills necessary for reading evaluation 
and research literature. 

Cl 5. Listening Skills 

Objective: to develop student skills in listening to 

speech and identifying salient information 
which might be helpful in the process of 
developing working relationships and 
obtaining data for evaluations. 
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Technical s ki ns 

Cl 6. ^licatio^ nf the Computer 
0bj *^tTve^ ^.h^5vt3e^tu8enti with some insights 
^ to how the computer can be utilized 
1n ^ducat l0nal settings. 
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O b ae<N t ^ve: J? I Provide students with skills in two 

ppch_ process mg languages (FORTRAN IV; 
ra and ^w° interactive languages 
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^ocessmg Language (APL); BASIC). 
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0b ' J ^ct r fve' n Permit -V. nts an opportunity to 

nnS^te a H x lu? r y hardware in order to 
0 g ^nst3nd their functions in a mechanized 
nvi >'onme>’ t - 



UD ’l^ct'fve : h br 0 vid e r he student with information 

a °°Ut exi 5 ^ 1 ? g systems and how they 
w?+r^te and to permit hands-on experience 
th ^ s tems currently available in the 

C00 Perative- 



Systems An^-jy S is 

£20 . Man^^TR^ I nf 0*303* 1.00 Systems 

Objee^Tve^ e student win be introduced to the 

^H Q ^pt ° f man agement information systems 
Will be able to describe how these 
n f S ^ms would be useful i n the managing 
” bh-goi n 9 re search and evaluation 
act lvities- 

Basic C °nc^ pts 

C21 . A nthf2H^o y 

ObjeQ^fve^ a 2^brovid e f^udents with the basic concepts 
an<1 strategies utilized by anthropology. 

C22. E con^21 les 

ObjeQ^Tvo^ a^br Q vid e students with the basic concepts 
and strategies utilized by economics. 

C23. poli^f^cience 

Obj^^ rjve: ^ py^T3e students with the basic concepts 

d strategies utilized by political science. 
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C24. Psychology 

Objective: to provide students with the basic concepts 

and strategies utilized by psychology. 

C25. Soci ology 

Objective: to provide students with the basic concepts 

and strategies utilized by j^ciology. 

Data Collection 

C26 . Variable Identification 

Objective: to integrate and apply the basic concepts 

of anthropol ogy , economics, political 
science, and psychology; to help the 
trainee identify variables that might 
be relevant to educational problems. 

C27. Operational Definitions 

Objective: to enable the students using multi- 

disciplinary inputs to formulate or 
clarify desired outcomes of programs in 
operational terms. 

C28. Measurement 

Objective: to introduce students to the concepts 

and principles of measurement in education. 

C29 . Measurement - Scaling Techniques 

Objective: to provide the students with skills to 

utilize scaling techniques in data 
collection, to enable students to distin- 
guish among nominal, ordinal, interval, 
and ratio scales and to understand the 
significance of the various characteris- 
tics of the types of data as they relate 
to data collection and analysis. 

C30 . Validity/Reliability of Instruments 

Objective: to enable students to be able to identify 

ways of estimating reli ability and validity, 
to use different ways of estimating relia- 
bility and validity, to select instruments 
for specific tools that are adequately valid 
and reliable. 

Specific Data Collection Procedures 

C31 . Questi onnai res 

Objective: to develop in the trainee competency in the 

use, design, construction and selection of 
questionnaires , including personality inven- 
tories, future analysis techniques, and so on. 
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C32. Interviews 

Objective: to develop in the trainee competency in 

interviewing techniques, and knowledge 
about the interview such as conducting 
the interview, constructing interview 
schedules, advantages and disadvantages 
of interviews, uses of interviews, types 
of interviews, etc. 

C33 . Observati on 

Objective: to introduce the trainees to various 

observation strategies (e.g., to high 
inference and low i nf erence techniques), 
to the advantages and disadvantages of 
observation. 

C34. Unobtrusive Measures 

Objective: to make trainees aware of the effects of 

obtrusive measures, know some of the ways 
of devising unobtrusive measures, and to 
practice these ways. 

C3 5 . C ost/ Benefit 

Objective: to provide information on the conceptual 

components of cost/benefit analysis; to 
acquaint the student with the merits and 
pitfalls of this method; to enable the 
student to assess when cost/benefit 
analysis would be useful . 

C36. Tests 

Objective: to acquaint the student with the underlying 

principles in test design and construction, 
to provide students with the concepts needed 
to make appropriate decisions about stan- 
dardized and experimental tests, structured 
and unstructured tests, individual and group 
tests, cognitive and non-cogni ti ve tests, etc 

C37. Data Organization 

Objective: to enable students to describe and organize 

data statistically, including tabular and 
graphic presentation of data. 

C38 . Data Analysis Techniques 

to familiarize trainees with a variety of 
data analysis techniques, to introduce 
trainees to the problems of selecting and 
applying data analysis techniques involving 
quantitative and qualitative variables. 
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C39. Sampling Techniques 

Objective: To enable student to distinguish 

between sample and population, identify 
different populations and apply appro- 
pri ate sampl i ng strategi es - 

C40. Inferential Statistics 

Objective: To provide students with the knowledge 

and opportunity to apply various sampling 
distributions in the testing of hypo- 
theses through both classical and Bayesian 
analysis - 

Evaluation Modules (E) 

Goal identification 

El - Formulation of Goals 

Objective: to develop skills to identify salient goals 

that are implied in system (or program) 
and to provide the student with skills to 
evaluate the various goals as they relate 
to the particular program. 

E 2. Statement of Objectives 

Objective: to provide the skills necessary to enable 

the student to translate the existing 
goals of the program into behavioral 
objecti ves . 



Evaluation Strategies 

E3. Formative - Summative Evaluation 

Objective: to have the student distinguish between 

formative and summative evaluation, and 
utilize formative and summative evalua- 
tion as strategies in evaluating. 

E4. Application of Basic Concepts to Types of 
Evaluation 

Objective: to make the student aware of the 

application of basic concepts (i.e., 
anthropology , economics, political 
science, psychology and sociology) to 
types of evaluation (context, program 
planning and input analysis, process , 
and output) and to have the student use 
the types of evaluation in the intern- 
ship setting or in a simulation exercise. 
(This particular module will lead into 
the development of at least four modules: 
context, input, process and product 
evaluation.) 
d 
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£4. 1 Context Evaluation 

Objective: to introduce the student to the 

techniques and questions related 
to the contextual aspects of an 
evaluation process from a multi- 
disciplinary basis. 

E4. 2 Input Evaluation 

Objective: to introduce the student to the 

techniques and questions related to 
the input aspects of an evaluation 
process from a multi-disciplinary 
basis. 

E4.21 Strategy Identification and Tactics Selection 

Objective: to have the student identify alternative 

tactics to implement selected strategy 
and to choose those that seem most 
likely to succeed. 

E4.22 Sources of Support or Resources for 
Imp! ementati on 

Objective: to make the student aware of how to 

select sources cf support and resources 
for implementation, and to provide 
experience in the selection of sources 
of support and resources for implementa- 
tion. 

E4.3 Process Evaluation 

Objective: to introduce the student to the techniques 

and questions related to the process aspects 
of an evaluation process from a multi- 
disciplinary basis. 

E4.31 Feedback for Decision-making 

Objective: to make the student aware of the necessity 

for immediate feedback to program operators 
for use in making decisions about modifica- 
tions of plans, procedures and resource 
allocation and to have the student use the 
feedback system in an exercise as well as 
in the internship experience. 

E4.32 Monitoring System Experience 

Objective: to give the student field experience in 

monitoring the progress of an educational 
program utilizing various indicators. 
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E4 . 4 Product Evaluation 

Objective: to introduce the student to the tech- 

niques and questions related to the 
product aspects of an evaluation 
process from a multi-disciplinary basis. 

Developing Criteria for Evaluation 

E5. Decisions on Objectives 

Objective: to have the student judge the strengths 

and weaknesses of plans and procedures 
of project objectives. 

E6 . Application of Values in Evaluation 

Objective: To aid students in developing an under- 

standing of the concept of judgment, 
and in developing the skill to apply 
concepts of judgment, including both 
the identification and the evaluation 
of judgmental statements and the 
grounds for those statements - 

E7. Assessing Socia l Relevance— of Goals 

Objective: to aid students in determining the 

priority of goals relevant to a 
particular social setting. 

E8. Identify Values Implicit in System Goals 

Objective: to develop the student's ability to 

identify and describe latent and 
manifest goals in the system. 

E9 . The Nature of Norms and Standards 

Objective: to have the student be able to 

differentiate between norms and standards 
and to judge whether norms or standards 
are applicable to the objective of the 
evaluation. 

E10. Establishing Standards 

Objective: to provide students with the opportunity 

tc judge how to determine whether the 
objectives of the evaluator have been 
obtained and to develop competency in 
selecting appropriate " ,o vels of criteria 
for standards - 
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Data Collection 



El 1 . Designing and Selecting Indicators of 
Progress in Educational Programs 

Objective: to provide the student with the skills 

to formulate and choose progress indi- 
cators so that outcomes of the system 
can be measured. 

Decisions in Evaluation 

El 2. Planning Decisions 

Objective: to provide trainees with skills, 

competencies, and opportunities to 
judge strengths and weaknesses of 
plans and procedures of project 
objecti ves . 

El 3. Monitoring Decisions 

Objective: to provide students with skill in 

information processing techniques 
necessary to provide decision-makers 
with data to decide whether to continue, 
modify or terminate the activity or 
process evaluation. 

El 4. Input-Process-Output Linkages 

Objective: to enable the student to make decisions 

and explanations about outcome as a 
junction of plans, procedures, and 
resources through the utilization of 
data. 

El 5. Outcome Interpretations and Implications 

Objective: to develop trainees’ skills in deciding 

what recommendations to make as a result 
of outcome evaluation. 

Research Modules (R) 

Problem Formulation 

R1 . Interpreting Studies 

Objective: to provide students with skills and 

competencies necessary to examine 
studies in light of the data presented. 

R2 . Drawing Implications 

Objective: to enable the trainee to read prior re- 

search efforts and assess their implica- 
tions . 
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R3. Identify Researchable Problems 

Objective: to assist students in using various 

techniques in isolating problems 
that are researchable. 

R4. Significance of Problems 

Objective: to provide trainees with the judgmental 

skills to examine current needs and 
priorities and determine whether a 
research effort will meet such needs and 
priorities . 

R5. The Role of Theory 

Objective: to help the student understand the impor- 

tance and application of theory in solving 
educational problems. 

R6. Hypothesis Generating Techniques 

Objective: to introduce the concept of hypothesis 

formulation as a product of research to 
the student so that he will be able to 
utilize existing quantitative and non- 
quantitative skills and generate testable 
hypotheses . 

R7. Hypothesis Testing Techniques 

Objective: to introduce students to the skills ar.d 

concepts required in th= process of 
testing hypotheses utilizing the appro- 
priate disciplinary procedures. 

R8. Hypothesis Formulate 

Objective: to enable the student to take a researchable 

problem and use existing theory to identify 
hypothetical relationships between variables 
as suggested by the theory and the problem. 

R9 . Specifying Alternative Outcomes 

Objective: to enable the student to identify likely 

outcomes of a study and state a rationale 
for each. 

Research Design 

RIO . Types of Research 

to introduce students to the various types 
of research strategies and describe their 
similarities and differences. 



Objective: 
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R1 1 . Descriptive Research 

Objective: to introduce students to the techniques 

utilized in the process of doing des- 
criptive research, including normative, 
historical and other disciplinary stra- 
tegies . 

R1 2. Experimental Research 

Objective: to introduce students to the strategies 

necessary to carry out experimental 
research. 

R13. Treatment Design and Selection 

Objective: to provide students with knowledges, 

skills and competencies to isolate treat- 
ments related to a researchable problem. 

R14. Validity of Research Designs 

Objective*: to enable trainees to identify and describe 

the threats to the internal and external 
validity of research designs. 



Drawing of Conclusions 

R15. Results 

Objective: to develop the trainee's ability to organize 

data so as to present the resul ts of his 
study clearly. 

R1 6 . Cone! usi ons 

Objective: to enable the trainee to make conclusions 

which are consistent with the data. 

R17. I nterpretati on 

Objective: to provide experience and develop the skill 

of taking the results and conclusions from 
research studies and interpreting them in 
light of existing theory. 
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Example of SCERT Element 



Figure 4.3 presents a more detailed description of the activities 
occurring in one element of the SCERT program. The term "element" is used 
to refer to a cluster of related modules that can be classified under a 
single heading, as exemplified by the section on Module Objectives. The 
I nterpersonal Skills element presented is a series of modules intended v.o 
develop human relations skills in prospective evaluation and research 
personnel. Modules C5 through CIO are displayed in a flow diagram format 
to convey what might be a reasonable path through this element. The 
specific module objectives for the Interpersonal Skill element are 
included in a following list to provide a greater understanding of the 
relationship of modules which cluster together. 

Since the task outline for the design phase was to conceptualize and 
describe but not totally develop an operational program for the training 
of evaluation and research personnel, only one module is provided to 
exemplify what would occur during Phase II. Even this module is only 
descriptive in that very little of the instructional material required 
is currently available. 

Each module to be designed will include the six major headings as 
provided in Figure 4.4. The specificity with which instructional 
experiences will be designed is depicted by the outline of Module C7 and 
the activity flow chart of this module as presented in Figure 4.5. The 
description of instructional activities in each module can be trans- 
lated into a format which demonstrates the relationship of activities to 
a projected time sequence. Each numbered block in the flow chart of 
module activities refers to a specific activity listed under the 
"Example of a Detailed SCERT Module." 

A reading of the sections on the support systems and the Scenario 
will provide an explanation of and a feeling for the operations of SCERT 
program. 



Module Objectives for Interpersonal Skills Element 



C5. T-Qroup Training 

1 The general purpose of this module is to increase the student s intra 
personal and interpersonal effectiveness through T-group sensitivity 
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T-G-roup Training 



C6. 

C7- 



Perceiving Human Relations Problems 



Increasing Awareness of Self as a 
Member of tlie Educational System 



C8 . 



Anticipating Predicted and 
Unpredicted Barriers 



C9 



Identifying and Rating of 
Resources Available 



Cl 0. 



Identifying Variables witiiin tlie 
Setting tliat Effects Cliange 



Figure Il. 2]. Module Summary for Interpersonal Skills Element 
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training- The general objective of this module should prepare the 
student to: (a) participate in intensive interaction with his 

student peers, (b) become increasingly aware of the impact which 
his behavior has on others, and the impact their behavior has on 
him. 

If these broad objectives are achieved, the student should be able 
to do the following: 

A. Identify his reaction to specific peer behaviors 

B. Provide others in his group with descriptive 
feedback 

C. Seek feedback about his behavior in the group 

D. - Act in a manner which he perceives as being congruent 

with his feelings. 

C6. Perceiving Human Relations Problems 

The general purpose of this module is to make the student aware of 
the various types of human relations problems which could threaten 
the success of the program through T-grouping and the study of 
groups, and human interaction. 

C7. Increasing Awareness of Self as a Member of the Educational System 

The general purpose of this module is to increase the trainee's 
understanding and skill with regard to his role as a professional or 
paraprofessional within the total educational system. 

C8. Anticipating Predicted and Unpredicted Barriers 

A. The purpose of the module is to make the student aware 
of predicted barriers and to develop the skill in anti- 
cipating predicted and unpredicted barriers which 
threaten the success of the program. 

B. The student will then be able to provide immediate feed- 
back for the use in making decisions about modification 
of the plan, procedures or resource allocations. 

C9 . Identifying and Rating of Resources Available 

The general purpose of this goal is to make the student aware of the 
various ways of identifying and rating available resources (human, 
material and financial) and/or potential sources of support. The 
student will be able to accomplish this through simulated exercises 
where he will have to identify the resource, rate it, and suggest 
other potential resources for support. 
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CIO. Identifying Variables Within the Setting That Affect Change 

The general purpose of this module is to increase the student's 
awareness, understanding and skills with regard to the socio- 
psycholog i cal variables operating in educational settings that 
facilitate or impede change. The general objectives of the 
module are: 

A. Describe the socio-psychological (e.g., norms, 
values, etc.) parameters applicable to all 
educational groups. 

B. Formulate a conceptual framework within which he 
might gain a better understanding of the socio- 
psychological dimensions of educational groups 
such as resistance, cohesiveness, norm identifi- 
cation, leadership roles, etc. 

C. Use selected methods of diagnosing educational 
groups . 



Example of a Detailed SCERT Module 



C7. Increasing Awareness of Self as a Member of the Educational System 

I. Prerequisites: C5 T-Group Training 

Cl 5 Listening Skills 

II. Placement of Module: Beginning of program for all three levels. 

III. Estimated Time: Trainee time - 18 hours 

Staff time - 3 hours 

Instructional Support Staff time - 1 hour 

IV. Operational Objectives: the general purpose of this module is to 

increase the trainee's understanding and 
skill with regard tG his role as a pro- 
fessional or a paraprofessional within 
the total educational system. The general 
objectives of this module should prepare 
the trainee to do the following: 

A. Describe various patterns of educational organizations 
and the professional's and paraprofessional ' s role in 
each. 

B. Describe various responsibilities which are part of 
these roles. 
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If these broad objectives are achieved, the trainee 

should be able to do the following: 

A. Identify bv producing a mediated product describing 
the characteristics which distinguish decision making 
models of educational organizations. 

B. Contrast the professional's and paraprofessional ' s 
roles in each decision making educational organization. 

C. Describe the responsibilities which might be part of 
these roles. 

V. Modular Activity Flow Diagram: See Figure 4.5. 

VI. Description of Instructi onal Activities: 

1. Pre-test to determine existing awareness of trainee 
as a member °f the educational system. 

2. Cassette presentation: What to look for in distinguishing 

various organizational operations. 

This topic is related to: ! 

1. Decisions and decision-making 

2. Interaction patterns, etc. 

3. The trainee will maintain a log of decisions and decision 
related behavior for two (2) weeks. The presentation 
preceding this activity serves as an advance organizer. 

4. The trainee will summarize the two week log using his 
own techniques. 

5. A small group session will be held at which time the log 
summaries of each trainee will be compared. Various 
additional techniques are suggested and program modules 
relative to other techniques are identified. 

a. Discussions will focus briefly on the 
individual within the organization as a 
change agent. 

1. independent evaluator and researcher 

2. dependent evaluator and researcher 

3. paraprofessional . ' 

6. An audio and/or video tape presentation of the organizational 
relationships of various educational agencies and personnel 
will be provided. 

7. Each trainee will produce a mediated product depicting his 
understanding of his role as a change agent in various 
decision-making models. 

8. A posttest to assess the accomplishment of the objectives 
will be taken by each trainee. 

9. If the posttest indicates a need for the student to repeat 
certain aspects of the module or engage in some other 
remedial work, a remedial module will be taken and/or a 
conference (teleconference) held between the trainee and 
his advisor. 
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Support Systems 



In order for the proposed program to operate effectively and demonstrate 
operationally the concepts' it is attempting to convey to students there must 
be provisions made for monitoring and evaluating the^program, students and 
modules. The^e is little empirical information available at the present time 
on the process of training evaluators (or even researchers, developers and 
disseminators). Educators have some speculations on what they should be doing 
(AERA Task Force Reports) but little or no knowledge of how to go about the 
task of training. University training programs have long neglected evaluating 
their training activities in an effort to assess their effectiveness. Travers 
(1962) points out that "sometimes it can be suspected that most university 
curricula represent simply a set of topics about which faculty like to 



tal k. 



This condition can no longer be tolerated. 

All social institutions, or sub-systems, whether medical, 
educational, religious, economic or political are required 
to provide proof of their legitimacy and effectiveness in 
order to justify society's continued support. . .The current 
desire to judge the worthwhileness of such programs is but 
one aspect of modern society's belief that many of its 
social problems can be met most efficiently through planned 
action based on existing knowledge, including the design of 
better solutions in step with advanced knowledge. (Suchman, 

1967) 

In effect social activity like training programs must demonstrate rather than 
assert their worth. 

The quality of any program is based upon the decisions made about 
possible alternatives. In the past training programs were designed, imple- 
mented and maintained on the basis of personal judgments, tradition and 
authoritative opinion rather than relevant information. If programs are to 
be based on reliable and valid data, provisions must be made for the avail- 
ability of such data. In essence, provisions must be made for assessment 
and measurement before, during and after the implementation of the program 
and each sub-system of the program. It is the function of the Support 
Systems to provide such data. 



Measurement and Evaluation 



Each module and course in the program will have specified the minimum 
pre-assessment and post-assessment competencies. Since each module may 
require a different competency, the measurement of pre and post status will 
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range from written reports, essays and tests to behavioral observations. 
During the developmental stages of Phase II (operations), one important 
task will be to develop the measuring devices to be employed in each 
module. In addition to module assessment devices, instruments will be 
developed to assist in the guidance of students through the program. 

Some questions that might be asked of the program's operation might 

be: 

1. Are the trainees effective in promoting change in 
school situations? 

2. What are the behaviors that characterize the trainees? 

3. What knovfl edges and skills do the trainees possess at 
the end of the program? 

4. What do the trainees learn in the modules, or combination 
of modules? 

5. What kinds of individuals enter the program? 

6. What are the differentiated effects of program activities 
on different kinds of trainees? 

Question 1 is the only one which addresses the direct purpose of 
the program — namely bringing about innovation in education — but which 
cannot be answered satisfactorily until students have comp! eted_ the 
program. All other assessments of program performance only yield 
proximate criteria of the program's effectiveness. It is for this 
reason that "formative" evaluation (Scriven, 1967) procedures will be 
utilized to assess the developing program. At various stages of 
development "Summative" evaluations will also occur. For the develop- 
ment of stages and for program modification, formative evaluation will 
prevail . 



Program Support System 



The process of developing a program as specified in this report 
requires a series of steps, each needing overlapping but discrete skills. 
Goals of the program must be explicated and these ideas analyzed in terms 
of theory and practice. A rationale must be developed from this analysis 
so that a design can be created leading to the specifications necessary for 
construction to occur. After the product is created it must be tested in 
the field against the specifications and modified if criteria are not met. 

The Program Support System was designed to manage and facilitate the 
development of program elements. Figure 4.6 illustrates the stages in the 
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process of developing the instructional content. These stages show a 
movement from the abstract to the operational levels of program develop- 
ment. 



Taking the six stages present in Figure 4.6, one can operationally 
describe the development of modules using a flow charting process. The 
first step in this process is the identification of the broadly defined 
goals of the overall rationale for the program. Another aspect of this 
phase is the specification of behavioral objectives. Second, and equally 
important, is the specification of how these objectives might be realized 
on the part of students. From these statements of behavioral performance 
emerges the design for modules. Once designed, the modules have to be 
constructed and made operational. These operational modules have to be 
field tested before final implementation occurs. 

/ It is important to note here that no module is ever finally developed. 

/As time changes and conditions vary each module will be modified to meet 
/ current needs. This modification of an implemented module will occur based 
on feedback from the Monitor- Evaluation Support System. Since students and 
faculty advisors will continually assess student performance in modules, 
any difficulties that affect major portions of the students will be corrected 
by referring modules to be modified, changed or deleted. 

The following pages describe in greater detail the operational steps 
in the Program Support System. P^e detailed description will begin with 
"Design Modules" since an explanation of program goals and objectives have 
already been indicated. 

Starting with a statement cf the behavioral objectives, each module 
design will necessitate the examination of that objective from the psycholo- 
gical , sociological , anthropological, political and economical perspective. 
Figure 4.7 indicates this relationship and specifies it as a necessary step 
in the direction of isolating inputs from the varied disciplines that may 
be modules in themselves- For example, a behavioral objective might be: 
students will be able to isolate variables given descriptions of varied 
situations or problems. 

The process of identifying variables may vary from psychology through 
economics, and it seems important that the evaluator has at his disposal 
the skills, knowledges and techniques presently available within disciplines. 

It is therefore necessary to filter modules being designed through the 
perspective of the disciplines so the commonalities and differences can be 
identified. Once these perspectives are outlined, it may be clear that what 
is needed is not one module but a series of modules that deal with the same 
skill or competency but differ as to their disciplinary application. 

As Figure 4.7 indicates, the next stage in module development is to 
specify the "instructional experiences." These experiences will vary. 
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depending upon the complexity and level of achievement called for by 
the module design personnel, from either the very simple (e.g.. Read 
and Recall) to the very complex (application of skills, knowledges and 
feeling states in real decision-making situations). The inputs for 
instructional experiences will come from all members of the cooperative. 

It is important to not only have their involvement at the goal and 
behavioral objective setting levels but also on the design of experiences 
they see as relevant to the training of evaluation and research personnel 
in education. 

Another task in the process of module design is the specification 
of measuring instruments which actually attempt and accomplish the job 
of assessing student performance. Since this program depends on the 
assessment of competency and skill levels prior to and immediately after 
instructional activities, it is imperative that those instruments be 
reliable and valid. 

During the design of instructional modules it is also important to 
specify the maintenance procedures necessary for successful implementation 
of a module. The maintenance element is primarily concerned with the 
logistics of instruction. In this capacity it functions to provide 
services and clerical support which are necessary to the successful 
operation of the program. It is also the responsibility of the main- 
tenance procedures for the specification and ultimate purchase of 
various supplies and equipment needed for attainment of program and 
module objectives. 

The integration of the specified instructional experiences, measuring 
instruments, and maintenance procedures yields a designed module. The 
specifications outlined in the design will be utilized in the next stage 
of development. The module design step is analogous to an architects 
plans or blueprints for a structure. The next step is the process of 
building based on the plans or specifications. 

Figure 4.8 presents the process and resources necessary to construct 
a module. Taking the specification of behavioral objectives and instruc- 
tional experiences, the developer fabricates a module based upon its^ 
existing design. The location of or production of needed materials is 
begun. Decisions are made concerning the usage of printer materials , ^ 
non-book materials, such as film, video and audio tape, computer terminals 
simulation and gaming materials. The maintenance procedures would be 
called upon for staffing needs such as projectionists, technicians, 
computer programmers, material design and production specialists. The 
maintenance function would also be concerned with the facilities 
necessary for implementation of a module. 
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The actual construction of the module will occur through the inter- 
action of the maintenance procedures function and the needed materials, 
personnel and facilities. The measuring instrument(s) are constructed 
based on the behavioral objectives and instructional experiences and 
directly reflect, because of their common beginning point, the same 
desired experience. 

Once a module is designed and then constructed it is ready to be 
tested. Starting with the first administration of the module. Figure 4.9 
illustrates the concerns and decisions to be made in the process of testing 
modules. While the module is being taken by students the Monitor-Evaluation 
Support System (see below) collects and maintains data in its computerized* 
files to be used with personal feedback from students and staff in the proce^^ 
of evaluating module effectiveness. The margin of error that is acceptable 
to the program development team will to a large extent determine the amount 
of resources that need to be put into the testing of the modules. The 
complexity of the objectives and instructional experiences are also major 
factors. What should be pointed out, however, is that if valid and reliable 
data are not used for evaluating modules, then considerable damage could 
occur to the individuals and institutions involved. 

Each module will be evaluated relative to seven factors. The question 
raised of each module is whether it is functioning properly in these seven 
areas. For example, the question relating to "facilities" would be one of 
whether the facilities used during the module were adequate or not and why. 

If the answer to this or any other area were "no", then the question of 
whether it is a design problem or a construction problem would be addressed. 

A solution would be suggested and another pass of the module would occur. 

This procedure would continue until all of the problems were resolved. An 
indication of resolution would be an affirmative answer to questions of 
successful operation. At this point a developed module would be ready for 
implementation. 

The implementation of individual module or series of modules is 
highly dependent on the overall plan for implementing the SCERT program. 

It is anticipated that the initial stages of operating will involve mostly 
developmental tasks. Figure 4.10 shows the relationship between develop- 
ment and operations over the initial three years of program development. 

The extensive time and energy output for development is to assure 
training success and the exportability of program elements. It is anti- 
cipated that a successful development program will enable other institutions 
and organizations to use SCERT' s transportable components to enhance their 
activities and produce more effective evaluators, team workers, and 
researchers . 
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Once the modules are introduced into the program, the Monitor- 
Evaluation Support System maintains close surveillance of student and 
module performance. Not only does this support system survey, but it 
provides data to assist in the renewing process of module maintenance. 
Modules are expected to change as new understandings, knowledges and 
skills become available. 



Monitor-Eval uation Support System (MESS) 



The Monitor- Evaluation Support System (Figure 4.11) operates on a 
computerized information retrieval and analysis system. This data system 
as currently designed is for use on any remote access computer system using 
"A Processing Language" (APL) . Users can enter and request information on 
student progress fror.: any of the 75 existing (hardware and portable) remote 
terminals on the Syracuse University campus. Additionally, using data 
phones, data can be entered and requested from any place having telephone 
service. The capability of remote input and output permits the support 
systems to follow students out into the field. The transportabil ity of 
the modules and the logic of having modules taken at field locations 
lend themselves to the interactive system currently being designed. 

The following is a description of the activities and information flow 
utilized in the Monitcr-Eval uation Support System. Any successful use of 
MESS will necessitate an understanding of how this system operates. It 
is for this reason that all trainees will be given a series of orientation 
modules which will develop understandings and skills necessary to operate 
the MESS. 

Once the orientation process is over, each student will be assigned an 
advisor who will be a representative of one of the consortium's constituents. 
The advisor and student will have the option of requesting a new partner . 

This is to assure that unforeseen personality clashes can be avoided as 
soon as possible. The student and advisor will work together in specifying 
modules or series of modules for the student to take using the following 
information: 

— student stated interests 

— student/ faculty specified need 

— prior performance (past modules; admissions' tests, etc.) 

--counselor experience 

Each module will have a pretest to assess existing skills, knowledges, etc. 
Based on the student's performance he may pass and move on to another module 
(if a series of modules were outlined in his conference) or not pass and 
move on to the activities of the module. The student would enter his results 
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into his temporary file space via the computer terminal and forward the 
test itself to his advisor. The computer would indicate to the student 
his performance relative to others who have taken this module. It would 
also relate any other contingent information to him which may aid him in 
the activities he is about to undertake. 

In certain modules the student would have the option as to which 
mode of instruction he would like io undertake. For example, he may 
select to look at a film instead of reading selected material or direct 
observation. After viewing the film, the student can select other media, 
or he can skip on to other activities. Progress through the activities 
will be monitored using the Wisconsin Instructional Module (WIM) cards. 
These cards are formatted in such a manner so as to guide and facilitate 
progress through the module. 

The WIM cards presented in Figure 4.12 provide an example of how each 
student will monitor his progress through module activities. Detailed 
instructions on their use will be provided each student. The general rules 
to be followed in using the WIM cards are: 

a. Do an activity only if its upper boundary 
is all colored, 

b. As soon as you have done an activity, color 
its box, 

c. If an arrow leads from the box that you are 
coloring to another box, color that other 
box also, and 

d. If a box which you are coloring contains 
special instructions, follow those instruc- 
tions. 

Data on performance in activities, when appropriate, will be read 
into the student's computerized file. This will permit advisors to 
monitor student activities in modules. These data can also be analyzed 
to indicate which activities tend to be chosen the most; which produce 
the best results, etc. At the conclusion of module activities the 
student is required to take a posttest, the purpose of which is to 
determine the extent of gain in knowledge, skills, etc. Again the 
student will enter his performance into the computer and will also for- 
ward test copies to his advisor. If the student passes the posttest, 
he moves on to other modules or another conference with his advisor. 

An unsuccessful attempt of the posttest will force the student to decide 
on whether to return and do the module activities again or move to a 
remediation module. The remediation module is strictly designed to help 
students who had trouble with the regular module. When this module is 
completed successfully, the student then moves on to other modules. ^ If 
he should not successfully complete the remediation module, the advisor 
and student meet to discuss the problem and to identify modules or 
sequences that may be more helpful. 
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Once a series of modules or selected independent modules are completed, 
a summary test is given using the remote terminals. This test covers the 
material handled in the modules just taken. Immediately after interacting 
with the computer the performance results and comparison analyzed are pre- 
sented to the student for his analysis. 

The computerized data base permits advisors to know student activities 
and performance and helps them to provide guidance to students beyond what 
his typical recall and analysis can perform. 



Scenario 



In order to put a breath of life into this explicative document, the 
scenario will involve three characters in the project representing the three 
levels of training, i.e., paraprofessional, dependent researcher and inde- 
pendent researcher. The experience they will have will demonstrate the 
experiences of many of the trainees, although not specifically for all the 
trainees, in that the program is designed to stress the individual needs 
of the interns in order to bring about effective evaluators and researchers 
as change agents in an educational environment. What follows is a fictional 
look at three interns. 

Mrs. Rose Moore is a thirty- two year old mother of two children from 
Syracuse, New York. Her husband, Isaac, is an attendant at the Veteran's 
Hospital in Syracuse. A native of Syracuse, she had to leave her inner 
city high school in her senior year because of her mother's death in order 
to support her younger brother and two younger sisters. She took a job 
as a sales clerk at Dey Brothers department store. By that time, Tom, her 
brother, graduated from high school and joined the United States Army to 
further support the two younger girls who were now living in the Moore 
residence. Sue Anne finished high school the following year and went 
to New York City where she had procured a position as a secretary. Marlene 
finished high school two years later and won a scholarship to New York State 
University at Oswego. Rose quit work when her first son was born and did 
not return until both children were in school. For the past year she has 
been employed as a paraprofessional at the Martin Luther Kin^ School 
assisting in the first and second grades. In addition, she has been a 
moving force in the black community to involve parents with the school. 

Rose Moore was recommended to the SCERT program because of her interest 
and her ability to interact with the black community and the school system. 

"What I really like about the SCERT program is that I can remain on 
my job, and learn more about the school, teachers, students and community , 
as well as better my own skills. When I first met with my advisor. 

Professor Hasa, I was afraid that I would not be able to do the work 
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required, and do my job at school and keep my family going. When I learned 
that I would be learning at my own rate, and at home, on the job and at the 
university, I knew that I could do it. In the first meeting with all the 
members of the training program, I found that we were all at different 
levels and that there were other paraprofessionals like me. I also knew 
that I would be able to improve my own position at the school and be a 
real service to the black community and my school . Maybe I could help 
change the schools." 



"Professor Hasa and I discussed my capabilities and I learned that 
I would be going through different modules (a word that was foreign to 
me), and have a'pretest, an activity associated with the module and a post- 
test in order to make me an Instructional Analyst. I also learned that in 
some cases I would not have to go through a particular module because of the 
results of the pretest, ana in other cases a module would have to be developed 
forme. Throughout the program I would be evaluating myself. I think that 
this idea is good because I can take my self-evaluation and become more 
aware of what I observed in the classrooms. This was really great because 
I could help myself and help the school. I really got excited. I began 
to think that maybe this was the only way change could be brought about- - 
real evaluation and then action.- Not action for the sake of action without 
any change." 



"The first thing I was introduced to was MESS (Monitor- Evaluation 
Support System) - and it was for me. I learned how to operate a computerized 
information retrieval and analysis system. I learned that I could request 
and enter information, and that I would record the results of my own tests. 

It was funny- to do this, because it was the first time I was trusted in a 
school situation. I must admit that I was afraid of the system, but when 
I learned how to use it and got results I was proud. My family also kept 
up with my progress, and the excitement was in the family too." 



"After that I became involved in a T-group. I thought that this would 
be a waste of time. It was like play acting and not part of the real world. 

The white people in the group seemed to be able to say more, but I began to 
question what they were saying even though some were principals, teachers and 
men and women from educational industries with a Tot more knowledge than I had. 
I was afraid to talk because I thought I'd be made a fool of. Finally I 



couldn't take it any more because two guys, Paul Finn, principal from Niskayuna 
Elementary Scnoo.l , and Jon Know! e from Systems Development Corporation were 
talking about some kids in a black school in Washington, D. C., who they were 
sure weren't interested in learning because they couldn't learn. I started 
talking, to them about black peopl e and how I felt. This real ly got them up 
tight, but finally we were able to have a better understanding of the problems. 

I am sure that they hadn't been challenged by a black person like me before, 
and a situation in which hones try was an important part of the experience. 

Before long I became aware of why T-grouping was an important part of evaluating 
I became more aware of myself and the others in the group. When I thought of 



how 3 could use this in the classroom in eval uati ng the teacher I 
had to use many skills." 



knew that I 
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"Also, I started a module in listening skills. I became aware of 
how much I missed. I also began wondering how to j evaluate ^!? at ^ 
listening to and listening for. This became an obvious skill neede o 
mv job as an observer in order to record accurately what I saw and heard. 
Later on I wanted to know more about non-verbal commum cations, and a 
module was set up for me in order to become more aware of how to analyze 
non-verbal communication." 

"Through the departments of sociology and anthropology I learned more 
about black people in modules dealing with human relations problems. 

"Mv modules in observational and rating techniques became a central 
part of my experience. I learned about FI ander's interaction analysis 
and his ten categories, as well as Gallagher and Aschner s. 

"Looking back at my experience, I wonder how I learned so much. 

I realized that I was using what I was learning and making an actual 
tribution to chanae, I knew that the decision to become an Instruct! 
Analyst was correct. I know that as a paraprofessional I am aiding 
dependent and independent evaluators and researchers 
training. With my certificate I am able to become a 
in my school and help in bettering education for the 
tial that we constantly be involved in evaluation in 
change in our schools for the ever-changing society. 



like I did duri 
more effective 
future. It is 
order to bring 



When 

con- 
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person 
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The principal of the Niskayuna Elementary School, Paul Finn, was one 
of the first applicants. He is a thirty-five year old fatter of two boys 
and a qirl. He is a graduate of the State University of New York, Cortland, 
where he majored in Science Education. After three years of teaching at^ 
Auburn, New York, he started studying for a master s degree in Educational 
Administration at Syracuse University. Taking six semester hours of credit 
during the summer, and three semester hours each semester during the year, 

Paul decided to return to school as a full time student to f | ni sh Ms 

ci t^publ i c^ el emen^ary^^chool Syracuse^ awarded his degree, 

hHoSk b rposSirv?ce°^n^pai: at’the DeWitt Clinton Avenu^Elercentary 

School Albany, New York. After two years, he was offered the posit. on ot 

Principal of Niskayuna Elementary School . He was simulated by the inter- 
views and the oDenness for change. He thought he would be able to^carry on 
meaningful research involving his staff in order that they could utilize the 
ideas in the classroom. Unfortunately, this did not materialize because his 
time was taken up with too many bureaucratic functions and his inability to 
devel op and carry out his research projects. . 

When the Superintendent of Schools contacted him about the SCERT pro- 
qram he was dubious of the intent of the program, but after some del lberati on 
and talks with Drs. Harootunian and Samph, he decided to become involved as 
a dependent researcher. "It was an opportunity to really redefine the role 
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days a week when I ^tendea spec home and office was a 

ability to transport m0S J T °V h LTwhpt T was learninq and question its 
stimulus because^I was able t f ^ m ost significant changes in a program 
significance. p oss y ° e^o the immediate questioning of 

such as this is the transport^ . . j change in the structure of 

what you are learning. This an immedi ate .change in^ icipants t0 

traditional education. Likewise students After all, this has been 

make education more relevant to^their students. ATcer an, 

the cry for the last few years. 

tion because of the technological expertise I was gaining. ^ skir1s . 

decided to sharpen my expertise with developing extens ^ oth er 

I did modules in the computer an 1 PP these would come in handy 

an-iarrja a- sre 

sX5~s- , s , s , ar."»af ss?i.i. l a » 

"T-grouping became something I looked .forward to. I was interacting 

i'riadequaci es^and Si StE£ able 

to deal more effectively with others. 

"My biggest confrontation came^with Rose t^abou^black 11 

She pointed out how I was stereotyping, and in fact Knew ial relations 

people, even though I admitted to having expertise Ud pereSn 

, researcher I was able to go into depth in sociology, and did 
extensive learning 1«^.*lP^^ 

the suburbs. Dr. ’ researc^ n mtnorUy groups In Ihe suburbs, 

in designing some of the research in jn ■ y 9 i n studying the cultures 

Dr. Schwarts, Professor of A "^ hr0 P°l°9y> hel P® ^ d other members 

of migrant black and Puei^ Rican peoples^They^helped^wi^ 

of the staff to develop modules T (os') and Hypothesis Testing 

modules in Hypothesis ^^ a ?"h as needed in my 

Techniques (R7), I was able to Validity of Research Designs 
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"Through this actual application of my research studies at the 
university, I am able to involve my teachers in new ways of looking at 
the classroom through the use of the Independent Evaluator and the help 
of several paraprofessionals." 



Jonathan Knowles is a twenty-four year old bachelor from Alexandria, 
Virginia. As an undergraduate at Dartmouth, he majored in mathematics 
and minored in philosophy. After graduating in 1965, he taught Plane 
Geometry and Analytic Geometry at Horace Mann School, New York City, for 
one year. For the past three yOars he has been with Systems Development 
Corporation (SDC) , Falls Church, Virginia. 

"My initial reaction to the SCERT program was positive. Since I am 
not a man who works on whim, I contacted Dr. Harootunian in order to 
discuss the particulars of the program before I made the decision to 
apply as an Independent Investigator in Evaluation - Ph.D. level. My 
meeting firmed up my desire to become involved with the program. 

"With my background in teaching and educational industry, I would 
have a definite and positive input into the program, and my empathy 
for change in the educational system made my role as an evaluator in 
educational industry more pronounced." 

"Realizing that I would not be trained in a "traditional" graduate 
program was also encouraging because I wanted to become involved with 
ideas and practices which I could utilize in industry— not leave in a 
notebook. In addition, I could continue to work part-time at SDC, 
thereby utilizing my learning experience." 

"The T-grouping, my first module, after introduction to the MESS, was 
one in which I felt somewhat uncomfortable. I was combined with people 
from all three levels. I thought that the trainers would have separated 
us according to our levels. How could a paraprofessional teach me any- 
thing about myself and with people with whom I could come in contact? 
Needless to say, it became apparent after a few sessions that my exposure 
to the educational system was limited, and that my perception of self and 
my interaction with people was too- limi ted. I became alienated from Rose 
Moore,' a black woman, who bluntly stated I dodn't know what_I was talking 
about even though I was black. She told me that I was a white man wi th 
"colored" skin, which I rejected immediately. Thinking -back on this 
accusation, I must agree. At the time I retorted by stating I was con- 
scious of my bl ackness and the hardship of my people. Furthermore I was 
abreast of the bl ack struggl e , and had read Franz Fanon and other black 
writers. In addition, I had been in the black schools of Washington. 

“Rose poi nted out that that was the problem— I was abreast of it, 
not involved in the struggle. I was part of the brack bourgeoise. She 
was right." . . /• 
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"I had never been confronted with such a situation. I learned a 
great deal about myself and about my people from her and other members 
of the T-group. The intermingling of the levels became an important 
aspect of the program, and we learned how to utilize one another's 
talents." 

"The decision to specialize in the field of economics wasa result 
of my background and interests. What does the field of economics have 
to say to education? How can economics be utilized in evaluating an 
educational system? Although this is where my strength as an evaluator 
is found, my awareness of the other basic concepts (anthropology, 
political science, psychology and sociology) assists me in evaluating 
and not looking narrowly at a problem." 

"Some of my first year's modules dealt with: Anticipating Predicted 

and Unpredicted Barriers (C 8 ), Identifying and Rating Resources Available 
(C9), Identifying the Dynamics and Variables within the Settings Affecting 
Change (CIO). Since I had skills in Systems Analysis, I developed more 
expertise with staff members assisting. My depth in economics started 
with modules in basic economics and education. As questions were raised, 
existing modules were provided or new ones developed. Often I found 
myself utilizing my new skills on my 30 b at SDC." 

"During the summer of my second year, I started an internship with 
the Policy Institute, Syracuse University, and Frank Braca, another 
Independent Evaluator, took my position at SDC to gain experience with 
educational industry. While at the Policy Institute I worked with 
Dr. Seymour Sacks, and had a chance to look at economics and education 
from a different perspective. In addition, I was able to use some of 
the political science concepts I was learning. Moreover, I became 
involved in taking a few "traditional" courses in economics in order 
to gain a deeper knowledge of the discipline." 

"What became ah interesting factor in my experience is that the 
courses in economics strayed from my particular needs in education and- 
modules were developed to apply my economic knowledge to education. The 
modules in Application of Values in Evaluation (E 6 ) and Establishing 
Standards (E10) became an important part of this learning process." 

"During May of my second year, ideas for my dissertation started^ 
formulating in my mind. I was interested in federal funding and curri- 
culum. Discussing my ideas with fellow interns and faculty members 
firmed up my proposal : "The Effects of Federal Funding on Curriculum 

Innovation in Representative Schools." This seemed to be an excellent 
area to evaluate, and I could use different techniques and members in 
the consortium for the evaluation. In addition, I could effect change 
if my identification of obj'ectives was correct." 

"My third year was spent in designing my evaluation techniques 

with an independent researcher, collecting data and evaluating. The 
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writing of the dissertation was not as painful as I anticipated, 
because of the knowledge and experience I had gained by collecting, 
analyzing and evaluating data in my internship. I understand that 
my evaluation has created quite a lot of interest already." 

"Reflecting on the past three years, I know now that the inter- 
relationship between the experience based, process-product orientation 
to make change agents was a definite success. In returning to my job 
at 5DC, I have become a valuable member of the organization because I 
can not only intellectualize what is involved in planning and carrying 
out an evaluation; I can actually do one." 



The Roles of the Constituents 



The specific members of SCE$T have been listed in various sections 
above (e.g., Program Overview). This section describes the specific role 
of each member within the consortium. While various aspects of the SCERT 
program will occur in and utilize the resources of all of the units, each 
member will have its own thrust as described below. The training capa- 
bilities of various consortium members are described in the Appendix. 

Syracuse University . The prime contractor for SCERT will be Syracuse 
University. A substantial portion of all phases of the work will be 
carried out by this constituent member. Among its duties will be the 
over-all administration of the project. Syracuse University will play 
the key leadership role in developing modules, installing the support 
systems and insuring that communication between various members of the 
consortium takes place. 

As an organization with evaluation and research expertise and capa- 
bilities (see Appendix), Syracuse University will provide major inputs 
in specific module development, particularly the disciplinary-based 
modules, and will offer a range of internship experiences at all three 
levels of competency. 

Syracuse University will be the institution in which the trainees 
will be officially enrolled. All formal degrees and certification will 
be awarded by Syracuse University. 

Canastota Central School Pi strict wi 1 1 provide internships for the 
dependent professional and paraprofessional levels. Canastota is a 
rural district located in Central New York and will serve as a field 
experience center for those trainees interested in studying and evaluating 
probl ems or deci si ons concerning rural constituents. 
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James vi 1 1 e-Dewi tt Central School District is representative of 
large-city suburban schools and will afford trainees a wide range of 
experiences associated with this type of school. Trainees will be 
able to intern at the paraprofessional level and dependent professional 
level in these schools. 

Niskayuna Central School District is located in the Albany- 
Schenectady urban area and exemplifies an experimental change-oriented 
school district. Students at all three levels will be provided with 
internship experiences here. Niskayuna staff members will also make 
an important contribution in the development of the interpersonal 
skills element. 

Syracuse City Schools will be involved in SCERT, primarily providing 
large-city internship experiences at all trainee levels. The Special 
Projects staff of the Syracuse City School have been involved in developing 
Learning Activity Packages (LAPS) and their expertise in this respect 
will be particularly relevant in module development. Mr. Rudolph 

Zieschang, of the Syracuse City Schools, will be a member of the Executive 
Board. 



Systems Development Corporation 's (SDC) wide range of activities is 
only partially reflected by the description of their evaluation and re- 
search capabilities in the Appendix. SDC will afford internship experi- 
® nce ^ the independent and dependent professional levels. 

In addition, SDC will play a crucial part in the development of the 
technical skills modules. Dr. William Kent of SDC will be a member of 
the Executive Board. 

Educational Policy Research Center will participate in SCERT in 
two major ways:^ internships and the development of modules on futures 
analysis. The internships will be at the independent investigator level 
and will allow trainees to work on planning and policy projects. 

SURC P olicy Institute will involve trainees at the independent 
investigator level in a number of evaluation and research activities 
whose range can best be comprehended by the description of activities 
listed in the Appendix under the section. Evaluation and Research 
Capabilities. The Policy Institute will allow interns to test their 
disciplines in various complex on-the-job applications. Dr. Stephen 

Bailey, Director of the Policy Institute, will serve on the Executive 
Board of SCERT. _ 

Finger Lakes Regional Planning C enter and The Educational and 
Cultural Center for Onondaga County will provide trainees at the 
dependent level opportunities to become involved in working with 
public schools in planning, developing and implementing innovative 
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ideas. At the independent level, an internship will be designed which 
would involve an evaluator working with both centers on a regional 
problem. 

New York State Department of Education and The Vermont State 
Department of Education will provide internships in evaluation at the 
independent investigator level. The strength of the internship with 
the New York State Department of Education lies in the wide range of 
activities the intern can become part of. The Vermont State Department 
internships will focus primarily on inducing change in education through 
planning and evaluation. 



Implementation of the Program 



A number of considerations of a general nature have to be addressed 
before specific aspects of the SCERT program can be detailed. Foremost, 
of course, is securing adequate funding to carry out the program. Given 
unlimited resources the strategies for implementing the SCERT program 
would be quite different than those proposed in this document. Every 
effort was made to make decisions which would permit a logical and 
orderly implementation of the SCERT program within reasonable cost 
estimates. 

The initial stages of implementing the SCERT program design will 
involve a total commitment to developmental tasks. Figure 4.10 on page 
70 described the over-all relationship between development and training 
activities. It is clear from this figure that our efforts will be to 
begin the development process during the period February 1, 1971 
through September 1, 1971 with the design, construction and testing of 
specific modules. The time and energy devoted to development activities 
will decline gradually over the three and one-half year period (February 1, 
1971 through June 30, 1974) and will level out at a level consistent 
with the maintenance and change function of the support systems. Since 
the SCERT program is self- renewing it must continue with some level of 
developmental assistance throughout its existence. 

During the developmental period starting February 1, module design 
will be initiated. Members of the cooperative have agreed that indivi- 
duals within the constituencies will be identified as having the exper- 
rise and skills required to produce specific modules. The example. 

Systems Development Corporation has indicated an interest in and a 
desire to develop and provide specific modules in the Technical Skills 
Element of the program. These would include, for example, modules Cl 9 
(Information Retrieval Systems) and Cl 7 (Programming). The public 
schools have identified a series of modules they will develop cooperatively 
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in the area of evaluation criteria. The specific modules are £6 
(Application of Values in Evaluation), E8 (Identity Values Implicit 
in System Tools) and E9 (The Nature of Norms and Standards). The 
budget in Section V provides greater detail on the actual development 
activities as they relate to modules and support systems. 

Selecting which modules will be completed initially will be based 
on: (1) criticalness of the skill or competency to be developed, 

(2) availability of existing resources and (3) ease of development. 
Criteria will be applied in the order presented above. For example, 
module C2 (Introduction to the Monitor-Evaluation Support System) is 
an understanding and skill development module without which the 
trainee cannot use the support systems and hence will be unable to 
progress through the SCERT program. Each module will be examined 
in light of these criteria. 

Concurrent with the development of modules will be the operation- 
alizing of the support systems. Referring to the example just provided, 
one can see that without the support systems the program cannot operate. 
These systems must also provide an opportunity internal to their 
operation for their own modification. Careful attention must be paid 
when installing the system to assure that once operating it can be 
redesigned without forcing the training program to halt. 

i he selection of trainees will initially involve the members of 
the cooperative as a source of students. This implementation strategy 
was selected for two major reasons. First, the experimental nature of 
the program in its infancy requires a small number of trainees to 
provide a test of initial modules and support systems. As more modules 
are developed and others tested, more students will enter the program. 
Secondly, to initiate a massive recruitment plan would be pre-mature, 
since commitments have been made to members of the cooperative to not 
only use them, in the best interpretation of the term, but to help 
them in the process of change. A large initial influx of non-cooperative 
member trainees would create frustration on the part of public school 
personnel. The intention of the SCERT staff is to increase student 
enrollment in pace with material, facility and personnel development. 

As the program capacity for more students increases, the proportion of 
non-cooperative member trainees will increase. 

The quality of the participants at the independent investigator 
level will be a crucial input into the program, because those individuals 
will be the future leaders in education. Therefore, at this level an 
attempt will be made to gather evidence on leadership and other qualities 
of candidates such as their "brightness," creativity, motivation, etc. 

It may well be that some of these qualities are charismatic and cannot 
be adequately operationalized, but an attempt will be made. This will 
be done primarily through intensive interviews, as well as the usual 
selection criteria for graduate students. 
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The dependent investigators and paraprofessionals will be selected 
on the b^asis of their commitment to work in the schools or other insti- 
tutions pn the "front-line." Again, interviews will be a major source 
of data for selection, but efforts will be undertaken, consistent with 
the program's aim to produce change- agents , to identify variables rele- 
vant to decisions on trainee selection. 

SCERT is an interdependent concept. Personnel who will be involved 
in its training activities will themselves have to develop skills (e.g., 
those included under the Interpersonal and Communication elements). As 
well, the SCERT staff will have to be able to use the Monitor-Eval uation 
Support System. Therefore, some of the staff of SCERT will require 
training themselves before program implementation. 

During the first academic year of the program, it is planned to 
include all three levels of trainees, with the first contingent starting 
in September, 1971. The following table depicts the approximate number 
of trainees anticipated over the three year period: 



Level 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Independent 


6 


12(18) 


12(30) 


Dependent 


12 


24 


48 


Paraprofessional 


12 


24+ 


48+ 


Completed Program 


24 


48(72) 


102(174) 



At the end of the third year, the SCERT will have trained a total 
of 6 independent investigators, 84 dependent professionals, and 84 para- 
professionals. These numbers are consciously conservative. It is 
estimated that once the modules are developed the number of trainees, 
particularly at the lower two levels, can increase at a much more rapid 
rate, but we prefer to be cautious at this stage. The numbers in the 
parentheses are the cumulative number of trainees by year. 

The meaning of the plus-sign under the paraprofessional category 
indicates that when the program becomes more fully operational these 
trainees will be able to move through the program in greater numbers 
and will be constrained primarily by their own learning pace. 
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Program Schedule 
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The following figure provides a perspective of the sequence of maior 
activities occurring during the operational stages of SCERT. Each task 
included in figure 4.13 is described below. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Initiate training activities 

Select trainees 

Train training staff 

Negotiate contracts with constituents 

Organize internship field experience 

Formalize certification and degree procedures 

Organizing monitoring and evaluation 

Staffing 

Design initial modules 
Continue development of modules 
Support systems devel opment 

Establish and test program accounting system (internal/external) 
Construct and test modules / 
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Figure 4.13 Time Table for Major Program Tasks 
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Key Personnel 



The individuals listed below with their major responsibilities 
represent the key personnel of the SCERT program. Also listed are the 
names of additional personnel who, because of prior commitments, cannot 
give the program mere than 10% of their time during its initial phase. 
This latter group of individuals, however, will be in crucial leadershi 
roles in the SCERT program and are definitely committed to its implemen 
tation. The parentheses describe an individual's module responsibility. 

Berj Harootunian, Associate Professor, Education 
Project Director and coordinator of data 
collection modules (C26-C36) (Ell) 

Thomas Samph, Assistant Professor of Education and 
Research Coordinator, School of Education, 

Project Co-Director, coordinator of Support 
Systems and Research module development 
(R1-R17) (C2) 

Donald Meyer, Associate Professor, Psychology and 
Education, Coordinator of Data Analysis 
Elements (C37-C40) 

Barton Schwartz, Chairman Anthropology 

Coordinate the development of behavioral/ 

Social Science modules (Basic Concepts: 

Modules C21-C25) 

Arthur Blumberg, Professor, Educational Administration 
Function as change-agent specialist, coordinator 
of Interpersonal Skills modules (C5-C10) and will 
monitor development of modules to assure emphasis 
on change. 

Tom Rusk Vickery. Assistant Professor, Curriculum 

Coordinator of total SCERT curriculum development 
and consultant to module developers on behavior 
objective and instructional activities (El :E2: 

E5-E10) 

Dennis Cooler, Assistant Professor, Education. C. 
Evaluation Modules Coordinator and consultant > 
to module development staff in evaluation 
(E3:E4:E12-15) 
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William Kent, Director, Washington Office, Systems 
Devel opment Corporati on 

Coordinate Systems Analysis and Technical Skills 
elements (C16-C20) Consultant to program staff 
for support systems and Executive Board member 
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Joseph Oakey, Commissioner, Vermont State Education 

Department, Executive Board member and coordinator 
of Vermont State Education Department experiences 

Rudolph Zies chang. Director, Curriculum Services, 

Syracuse Public Schools, Executive Board member, 
coordinator for dependent investigator internships 

Lome Wool! att. Associate Commissioner for Research 

and Evaluation, New York State Education Department 
Coordinator of intern experience in New York Schools 
Education Department 

Stuart Naidich, Planner, Finger Lakes Regional Planning 
Center, Coordinator for paraprofessional internships 
and module development 

Eric Gardner, Chairman, Psychology, consultant to 

the measurement and data analysis module development 
staff 

Time Commitment: 10% 

David Krathwohl , Dean, School of Education . 

Member of the Executive Board and consultant 
on objectives 

Time Commitment: 1 0 % 

Stephen Bailey, Director, Policy Institute 

Module and simulation activities relative to 
planning and policy formulation; supervision 
of internship in evaluation 

Time Commitment: 10% 

Donald Ely, Chairman, Instructional Technology 

Coordi nati on of modul e and program development 
activities relative to mediated materials 

Time Commi tment : 10% 



eric: S3 



Personnel : 



Berj Hardotunian 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 100% $23,522. 

Thomas Samph 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 100% 18,374. 

Donald Meyer 

February 1, 1971 - June 15, 1971 12.5% 1,000. 

June 16, 1971 - September 15, 1971 100.0% 5,760. 

September 16, 1971 - January 31, 1972 12.5% 1,080. 

7,840. 

Barton Schwartz 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 50% 14,350. 

Authur Blumberg 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 50% 12,076. 

Tom Rusk Vickery 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 50% 9,310. 

Dennis Gooler 

February 1 , 1971 - January 31, 1972 25% 4,550. 

Eri c Gardner 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 10% 2,500. 

Davi d Krathwohl 

February 1 , 1971 - January 31, 1972 10% 3,300. 
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Personnel (Continued): 

Stephen Bailey 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 10% $ 4,000. 

Donald Ely 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 10% 2,050. 

Other Personnel : 

Patricia Campbell (Program Associate) 100% 10,000. 

Staff: 

Graduate Assistants (2) 



February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 8,000. 

Graduate Assistants (2) 

July 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 5,600. 

Secretary (1) r: 

February 1, 1971 - January 31 , 1972 100% 6,000. 

Other Key Personnel : 

William Kent 

February 1 , 1971 - January 31 , 1972 25% 9,000. 

Joseph Oakey 

February 1 , 1971 - January 31, 1972 4,000. 
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Other Key Personnel (Continued): 

Stuart Naidich 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 25% 

Lome Wollatt 

February 1, 1971 - January 31, 1972 10% 

Rudolph Zieschang . 

February 1, 1971 - January 31 , 1972 10% 




$ 4,000. 



4,000. 



2,500. 
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Supplies (Syracuse University): 
15 boxes photo offset masters 



@ 8.70 per box 


$ 130. 


20 boxes of fluid duplicating masters 
@3.27 per box 


65. 


60 reams of fluid duplicating paper 
@1.12 per ream 


65. 


17 dozen white lined tablets 
@ 1.65 per dozen 


30. 


3-M copy paper - 10,000 sheets 
@ 3-l/2£ per sheet 


350. 


Professional publications (Books, 
pamphlets, periodicals) 


1 ,200. 


Miscellaneous (stationery, carbon paper, 
pens, paper clips, pencils, etc.) 


225. 


Module prototype construction materials - 
to be specified 


700. 


Sub- total Supplies 




Equipment Rental: 




Rental of two IBM Selectric typewriters 
@ 30 each per month for 12 months 


720. 


Rental: Programma 101 
@ 50. per month 


600. 


Rental of 3-M copying machine model #209 
for 12 months 


350. 


Rental of 1 IBM dictating machine and 
transcribing component for 6 months 


300. 


Rental of fluid duplicating machine 
for 12 months 


320. 



Sub-total Equipment Rental 



Reproduction Services: 

ERjc iratl0n reports and S CERT publications 



$2,765. 



2,290. 



3,000. 
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Trainee Support 

Period: September 1, 1971 through January 31, 1972 

Total Costs 



Relocation 



Tuition 


and Trainee Cost 


Costs 


Level 


N 


Total 


2500 


+ 3900 


200 


Independent 


6 


19,800 


2500 


— 


— 


Dependent 


12 


15,000 


2500 


+ 3900 


200 


Paraprofessional 


6 


19,800 


2500 


— 


— 


Paraprofessional 


6 


7,500 
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Trainee Support 

Breakdown of Trainee Support by Constituent Members 
Allocation of Funds 

September 1, 1971 to January 31, 1972* 



Level 


Prime Contractor 


Sub-contractors 


Total 


T rai nee 
Costs 


University 


Government 
Agenci es 


Public 

Schools 


Educational 

Industries 


Independent 


12,300 


6,000 


500 


500 


500 


19,800 


Dependent 


— 


12,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1 ,000 


15,000 


Parapro- 














fessional. 


.12,300 


6,000 


500 


500 


500 


19,800 


Parapro- 














fessional 




6,000 


500 


500 


500 


7,500 


Total 


24,600 


30,000 


2,500 


2,500 


2,500 


62,100 



* Total training costs for period February 1, 1972 to June 30, 1972 will 
be identical. 
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University 


Government 
Agenci es 


Public 

Schools 


Educational 

Industries 


Total 


Personnel 

Employee 


98,874 


8,400 


2,500 


9,100 


118,874 


Benef i ts 


12,793 





_ _ 


__ _ 


12,793 


Travel 
Supplies & 


900 


560 


50 


420 


1,930 


Materi al s 


1,200 


210 


100 


140 


1 ,650 


Communications 
Duplicating & 


1,000 


140 


50 


105 


1,295 


Reproduction 


1,000 


— 






1 ,000 


Statisti cal 


— 


a — 









Testing 





— 









Other 


__ 


i, t 









Final Report 


— 











Equipment 


900 


— 


— 


— 


900 


Sub- total < 


di rect 


116,667 


9,310 


2,700 


9,765 


138,442 


Indirect Cost 


9,333 


2,100 


1,377 


8,373 


21,183 


TOTAL 


126,000 


11,410 


4,077 


18,138 

» 


159,625 
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12 Month Budget 
Materi al s 





University 


Government 

Agencies 


Public 

Schools 


Educational 

Industries 


Total 


Personnel 

Employee 


32,868 


3,600 


— 


3,900 


40,368 


Benef i ts 


4,264 


— 


_ _ 




4,264 


T ravel 
Supplies & 


300 


240 


— 


180 


720 


Materials 


1,565 


90 




60 


1 ,715 


Communi ceti ons 
Duplicating & 


200 


60 


— 


45 


305 


Reproduction 


2,000 




_ _ 





2,000 


Statistical 


— 











Testing 


— 




M _ 






Other 


— 


_ — , 









Final Report 


— 




— — , 






Equipment 

Sub-total 


1,390 


" 






1,390 


di rect 


42,587 


3,990 


— 


4,185 


50 ,762 


Indirect Cost 


16,105 


900 


— 


3,589 


20,594 


TOTAL 


58,692 


4,890 


— 


7,774 


71 ,356 
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12 Month Budget 
Totals 



Personnel 159,242 

Empl oyee Benef i ts 17 ,057 

Travel 2,650 

Supplies & Materials 3,365 

Communi cati ons 1 ,600 

Duplicating & Reproduction 3,000 

Statistical 
Testing 
Other 

Final Report 

Equipment 2,290 

Trainee Cost 24,600 

Institutional Allowance 37,500 

Other Di rect 

Sub-total Direct 251,304 

Indirect Cost 41,777 

TOTAL 293,081 
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Projected Six Month Budget 
February 1, 1972 - July 30, 1972 





Program Development 


Materials 


Total 


Personnel 


39,100 


49,000 


88,100 


Employee Benefits 


8,200 


6,800 


15,000 


Travel 


1 ,000 


820 


1 ,820 


Supplies & 
Materi als 


3,000 


28,400 


31 ,400 


Communi cati ons 


500 


400 


900 


Duplicating & 
Reproduction 


3,300 


5,000 


8,300 


Statisti cal 


— 




— — 


Testing 


— 


— 


— 


Other 


— 


— 


— 


Fi nal Report 


— 


— 


— 


Equi pment 


2,300 


4,500 


6,800 


Trainee Cost 


— 


— 


24,600 


Institutional 

Allowance 






37,500 


Other Direct 


— 


— 


— 


Sub-total 


Di rect 


57,400 


94,920 


214,420 


Indirect Cost 


10,088 


36,095 


46,183 


TOTAL 


67,488 


131,015 


260,603 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Syracuse University was established in 1 87 O as a 
coeducational, privately endowed liberal arts college. 

The University today is made up of twenty schools and 
colleges with a total enrollment of 24,1 60. The faculty 
numbers 1 ,35k, of which 974 are full time. Sixty-two " 
percent of the full-time faculty possess the doctoral 
degree. During the academic year 196^—66, the University 
conferred 1^1 ^doctorates, and during 1 966—67, 1 7 2 doctoral 
degrees. Indicative of the University’s strong commitment 
to research and scholarship is the fact that the Syracuse 
University Research Institute handled during the academic 
year 1966-67 research programs with a gross value of 
$11,406,000.00. 

In 1 934 the Board of Trustees, recognizing the need 
to take cognizance of the contributions and responsibili tie 
of the total society and its institutions in teacher 

reorganized and reconstituted the former Teachers 
College into the All -University School of Education. 

Under this organization the various colleges and depart- 
ments of the University are brought into active partici- 
pation in the work: of the School and are represented 
through appointed representatives or dual professors. 

The interdisciplinary character of the faculty and course 
offerings does much to facilitate the exchange of ideas 
and cons ti tut es a relatively unique contribution to the 
training of educational researchers who would be competent 
in both the tools of scientific research and subject 
matter. 

At the graduate level the School of Education is 
authorized to confer three master’s degrees (M.A., M.S., 
and M.Mus . ) , as well as Ed.D. and the Ph.D. degrees. 
Twenty-four different areas of specialization provide 
the variety of professional experiences demanded by the 
increasingly complex American education enterprise. In 
the fall of 1 968 there were enrolled in the School of 
Education 30$ doctoral students and 709 master’s candidates. 

CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL CCMMUNI CATIONS 

The Center for Instructional Communications at 
Syracuse University is a major international center for 
the ^ preparation of professionals to serve in the field 
of instructional technology. Further, as an all-University 
service unit, the Center provides support for the instruc- 
tional program of the University and leadership in its 
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improvement. Support is given through the designing, 
producing and procuring of instructional media, and by 
helping the faculty to utilize these media in the most 
effective manner. Leadership is demonstrated by instruc- 
tional research and development activities within th e 
University. 

Faculty members in the area of instructional technology 
also serve as professional staff in the Center. This dual 
relationship permits graduate students to use the Center’s 
ultra-University program as a laboratory. Graduate assist- 
ants and research assistants are staff associates of the 
Center. 

^ In addition to the support provided by Audiovisual 
Services, Instructional Graphics, Photopress and the 
Recording Department, an extensive program in motion 
picture production and the third largest university film 
in the United States offer additional resources. 

The prime laboratory for the Center is the experi- 
mental classroom in the Newhouse Communications Center. 

This facility, equipped optimally for use of technologi- 
cal systems, confirms the central role of the Center in 
instructional experimentation. The Instructional Systems 
Development Project, sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education, stimulated research and developed activities 
in a variety of disciplines. Examples of other research 
efforts are the use of the computer in education, the 
design of instructional systems, learning-space design, 
and production of new types of instructional materials. 

Research and development activities in the Center 
have encompassed a variety of topics and have existed at 
several levels of complexity. For this report, there are 
four categories of research activity: '^pported Projects, 

Developmental Projects, Student Research, and Cooperative 
Projects. 

1 • Supported Projects. 

The Center has had a variety of supported projects 
over the years. In the last five years, four exemplary 
projects seem worthy of mention. 

Educational Med ia Research and Programs in Latin 
America . A survey and assessment of Educational Media 
Research in nineteen Latin American countries was 
conducted. Its purpose was to identify, report, and 
disseminate information on those agencies and personnel 
engaged in such research. The survey determined which 
agencies were conducting or had access 'to educational media 
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research.. Descriptions of media research in nineteen 
countries at the time of the report publication were 
included. 

Instructional Development Project . The Center for 
Instructional Communications was one of four units of 
four university campuses in the United States x<rhich 
tested a variety of Instructional models. This project 
produced several small studies, some cost effectiveness 
studies, a variety of instructional development models, 
and two completely redesigned courses on the Syracuse 
University campus. 

New York State Campuses Film Library Network Project. 
This project was sponsored by the State of New York, tEe 
United States Office of Education, and selected Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services In the State of New York. 
It demonstrated the feasibility of a computer-based film 
network, and then proceeded to operate the network for 
selected Boards of Cooperative Educational Services. The 
project further provided substantial data in terms of 
possible specifications and applications of Information 
networks for the future. 

Rome Air Development Command Project . This project, 
which began in 1966, Is a joint effort among several 
departments at Syracuse University. The Center for 
Instructional Communications is Involved In the component 
dealing with computer applications to Instruction. 

2 . Developmental Projects. 



The Center for Instructional Communications has been 
involved In a variety of developmental projects. Some 
Illustrative examples are: 

Educ a tion al Systems and Operations Research Conference. 
This conference, held in 1 961}., Brought together top pro- 
fessionals In operations research to discuss the possible 
applications of systems theory and operations research to 
Instructional problems. The project report Is still being 
distributed. ^ 



Newhouse A-1 and A -2 . In conjunction with the 
General Electric Company, the Center designed and de- 
veloped two experimental classrooms In the Newhouse 
Communications Center. These classrooms, A-1 and A -2, 
combine the best of what is known in the theory and 
practice of multi -media presentational formats and 
provide a laboratory for Instructional development on 
the Syracuse University campus. In addition, a computer- 
based response system has been installed and updated 
periodically. This response system, at the time of 
Installation, was one of the first in the country. 

These rooms continued to provide Information for design 
rrwr ew equipment and facilities. 
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Evaluation , Another "type of development ac- 
tivity was a joint project with, the American Institutes 
for Research. This project was concerned with criteria 
for evaluation of multi— media facilities. Syracuse used 
its several^ facilities and its staff as a pilot project 
in this activity. This resulted in a publication of 
standards for multi -media facilities by the American 
Institute for Research. 

3. Student Research 



Student research projects have primarily taken the 
form of dissertation research. The past five years, more 
than twenty— five dissertations have been produced. Xn 
the last two years and projecting into the future, it 
appears that somewhere between ten and fifteen disser- 
tations per year will be produced by students studying 
at the Center for Instructional Communications. There 
has been a great change in the quality of dissertations 
over the years. Currently more are experimental, rather 
than descriptive as in the past. 

Cooperation with other Groups 

The staff of the Center has continually cooperated 

other groups on the Syracuse University campus and 
across the country in research and development projects. 
For example, staff members from the Center were involved 
in the planning groups for the Training -of -Teachers -of 
Teachers Project and the Elementary Teacher Education 
Modeling Project, both of which were funded on the 
Syracuse University campus. Members of the Center staff 
also have worked and continue to work with the United 
States Office of Education-funded Educational Policy 
Research Center at. Syracuse University. This activity 
gives the Center a "futures component." On a more practi- 
ca ^- developmental level, staff members have worked with 
departments on the University campus on their instructional 
development activities. Exemplary activities include 
Science Education, the College of Home Economics, the 
School of Social Work, the School of Nursing, and the 
School of Education. 

early childhood education research and development center 

This and similar centers across the co un try are co- 
ordinated by the Early Childhood Laboratory which is 
supported by the United States Office of Education. The 
program was developed when decent demands for preschool 
education programs made clear the importance of the in- 
fluence of environment upon culturally deprived children, 
and exposed the relative lack of knowledge about children 
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in tins age group. The result has been the development 
or long-term research projects which seek to understand 
the basic variables and behavior of young children and 
to translate this knowledge into an effective educational 
program for prekindergarten pupils. Currently, the pro- 
gram involves the use of three laboratory situations: the 

Children 1 s Center, which offers a program designed for 
deprived children from six months through four years; the 
University Nursery School which involves culturally de - 
pnved children integrated with middle class children and 
the Liverpool Preschool Program which provides subjects 
for a variety of experimental purposes. Current projects 
are concerned with development of color concepts, the 
nature of mathematical concept development, and a variety 
of learning studies centering around language development 

QJ'ICl U.S 6 • 

■^ le ex tensive laboratory facilities available under 
this program facilitate research by graduate students. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH CENTER 

The psychological Research Center is an all -University 
organization which provides special services to faculty 
members and students • 

The Center conducts several special testing programs 
for students during the year. Students desiring an 
analysis of their aptitudes, abilities, and interests may 
make appointments at the Research Center or through the 
office of the appropriate dean. 

The staff of the Research Center al so provides 
student counseling services which supplement those given 
by the staffs of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women, 
and by the deans and faculty of the various colleges. 

Special attention is given to problems involving voca- 
"p^onal and educational choices, and social and emotional 
difficulties . The services of the Center to full-time 
students are free of charge. 

Facilities for the evaluation and testing services 
of the Research Center are located on the second floor 
of Sims IV and are available to departmental faculties 
and to individual staff members in connection with (a) 
scoring, analysis, and improvement of examinations; 

(bj methods of appraising student progress; (c) methods 
of appraising courses and programs; and (d) special 
educational and psychological research studies related 
to instructional problems. 

The Center provides practical experience for 
advanced graduate students training as specialists in the 
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i'isld of ^evaluation and. testing, as well as in general 
and clinical counseling. 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY" OF TEACHING 

This Center is designed to facilitate the study of 
problems associated with the preparation of teachers and 
the analysis of teaching. The Center is initially con- 
centrating on the development of a prototype elementary 
teacher training program which will involve a modular 
approach to curriculum and instruction. Instructional 
modules in the self-paced program will make extensive 
use ^ of simulation and various media devices that will be 
designed to assist instructors and seminar leaders in 
role professional training and in skill development. 

KING-ON-CAMPUS 

The King— on -Campus project Is a joint venture of the 
School of Education and the Syracuse City School System. 
Its purpose Is to establish more meaningful programs of 
education^ f or the underprivileged and culturally deprived 
students In the city. The project’s laboratory Is a six- 
classroom building which was especially erected In the 
"ky complex to house a portion of the students. 
Members of the School of Education faculty serve In the 
expe rime nt . 

BUREAU OF SCHOOL SERVICE 

The Bureau of School Service is the office most 

allied with the field activities and the service 
function of the School of Education. Boards of education 
and administrators turn to the Bureau of School Service 
for a wide variety of programs, conferences, consultant 
services, and cooperative research. Most of these are 
accomplished through contractual arrangements made in 
accordance with the desire of the clients. In addition, 
the Bureau of School Service Is responsible for extension 
courses and workshops in professional education as well 
as for short-term programs in specialized areas. These 
include assistance in planning for federal and state 
supported programs and workshops for building curriculum 
and improving Instruction. A wide variety of off-campus 
courses are arranged by the Bureau for professional and 
nonprofessional staff members of the public schools. 

The Bureau of School Service provides administrative 
personnel services for educational organizations. This 
Inc ludes the selection and placement of administrative 
personnel, the design and development of administrative 
organization and related practices in personnel adminis- 
tration. School systems seeking administrative personnel 
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or* services related to administrative organization may 
consult with, bureau personnel. 

URBAN TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM 
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In the belief that urban teachers require special 
understandings .and skills, Syracuse University and the 
Syracuse Public Schools are cooperating in the develop- 
ment of this pioneering program designed to train new 
teachers specifically for service In hard-core. Inner— 
city ghetto areas. Emphasis is on curricular development 
and teacner training which will provide greater involve- 
ment between the teacher and disadvantaged c hi ldren and 
on the teacher T s role as a TT change agent” In stimulating 
positive student attitudes toward learning. Graduates of 
liberal arts or teacher preparation institutions are 
eligible for participation in the program, which leads to 
a master of art3 degree in education after two s umm ers 
and a full academic year of course work and supervised' 
internship teaching experience. Approximately 1 2j_8 teachers 
will have successfully completed the program by the end 
of the 1969-70 academic year. Sources of funding include 
Ford Foundation, $378,000; Syracuse City Schools, $60,000 
Syracuse University, $105,117; New York State Education 
Department, $112,020; total — $655,137. 

LEARNING EVALUATION CENTER 

Established In 1 967 on a volunteer basis by members 
of the Syracuse University faculty from a variety of 
disciplines, the Learning Evaluation Center began as 
the Sub -Me ns a Program, an Interdisciplinary approach to 
attempt to Identify various factors contributing to learn- 
ing disabilities, especially on the part of inner-city 
children. Now a joint program with the Department of 
Pediatrics at the Upstate Medical Center, the program is 
presently functioning in conjunction with Sumner and other 
inner-city schools. A team from the Center works with 
teachers to identify and diagnose the learning disabilities 
of children with learning and/or adjustment problems in 
the school situation and plans appropriate remedial programs 
with the teachers such as assistance in the Syracuse 
^• n ^- ver “ s ity Reading Clinic, psychological assistance and 
the correction of speech, hearing and language disorders. 

MULTI -GRADED CLASSROOMS: SUMNER SCHOOL 

Students at Sumner Elementary School have the oppor- 
tunity to develop their learning skills at their own" pace 
through ^ the multi-graded classroom concept introduced with 
the assistance of the Syracuse University School of 
Education on an experimental basis In 1967-68 and expanded 
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to include ten classrooms for 1968-69. The multi-graded 
approach not only provides a higfi degree of individualized 
instruction for the students but also has served as a 
stimulus in developing a more effective dialogue among 
parents, teacliers and the administrators of the inner- 
city school, resulting in the awarding of $132,000 in 
Urban Aid funds to the school for the development of 
expanded cooperative programs. Mr. John Dopyera is 
chairman of the steering commit: tee which advises the 
director of Project Summit on the disbursement of these 
funds and other policy matters. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY CHILDREN'S CENTER 

A Demonstration Day-Care Center funded by the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and designed to measure the effect of environ- 
mental input on cognitive development, serves 75 to 80 
children from six months through five years of age at the 
Center and has a home visitation program for about fifty 
expectant mothers, primarily from the very low income 
group of the inner-city of Syracuse. This Center serves 
not only as a research center but also as a training ex- 
perience for students within the College of Home Economics 
while at the same time rendering outstanding service to 
inner-city families by providing day care which, is one of 
the great unmet needs of the low income group in the inner- 
city of Syracuse. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY NURSERY SCHOOL 

This is conducted by .the College of Home Economics 
and the School of Education as a training center for 
teachers of preschool children and serving approximately 
70 children per year, provides nursery school experience 
for a group of seventeen inner-city Negro children who are 
bussed into the Nursery School under the Pre -Kindergarten 
Program of the Syracuse School District. This provides 
a nursery school experience in an integrated setting for 
these children and also for the training of two nursery 
school aides who are both Negro. 

HEAD START TRAINING PROGRAM 

For the past four summers Mrs, Laura Preston has 
served as Coordinator of the training program for Head 
Start staff in the Syracuse area, funded throu gh the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The program includes 
the training of teachers, professionals, nonprofessionals, 
youth corps, doctors, nurses, speech therapists, psycholo- 
gists, social workers , etc., to work with disadvantaged 
children in the Head Start program. 
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THE ASSOCIATE TEACHER PROGRAM 
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Tiie Associate Teacher Program, funded largely by tiie 
Hew York State Education Department, provides "in-house 
supervision” at tiie King School to promote urban competence 
among student teachers from five associated universities 0 
Syracuse University contributes $2,000 annually and from 
seven to fifteen students per semester to the program. 
During the training period, students engage In full-time 
teaching under supervision four days a week, attend an 
urban education seminar and visit other urban schools the 
fifth day. Evaluation data gathered over the first two 
experiments.! years of this program Indicates considerable 
success in Its attempt to educate students for a new role 
in urban schools. 

PARA -PROFESS 10 HAL TRAIHIHG 

Hine adults from the inner-city are Involved In the 
Dr. Martin Luther King School program as semi- or para- 
professional teaching assistants to classroom teachers. 

The participants receive Individual specialized training 
as teacher r s aides, library aides and receive tuition 
credits from Syracuse University to continue their educa- 
tion to prepare for full-time teaching positions. 

STUDY OF LARGE CITY EDUCATIOH SYSTEMS 

Supported by a $276,500 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, ^ the study Involved faculty from the Metro- 
politan Studies Program of Syracuse University and from 
ether major universities throughout the nation. Including 
Columbia, northwestern. Harvard, M.I«T., the University 
of Georgia, University of Virginia and San Francisco State 
College. Focus of the study is on the economic and poli- 
tical problems of large -city education in five major areas — 
Hew York City, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco and Atlanta. 
The economics part of the study concerns the public finan- 
cing of education and the interrelation between inputs and 
outputs of large city schools, while the political analysis 
ranges from the forces involved in acquiring federal funds 
for education to the role of teachers’ organizations in 
ma -king educational policy. While the research has been 
completed, three books by Syracuse University faculty are 
in the final writing stages. 

EHVIROHMEHTAL STUDIES IHSTITUTE 

The Environmental Studies Institute of Syracuse 
University Is a multidisciplinary unit unifying a variety 
of academic capabilities in the study of environmental 
quality and the problems of pollution. Its primary mission 
is the development of meaningful experiences in the edu- 
cational programs of elementary, secondary, and post- 
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secondary school students. The basic activities of the 
Institute consist of educational research and evaluation, 
training of teaching personnel, instructional systems 
development, and Instructional resources support. These 
activities are focused on education In environmental 
quality, human ecology, and land, water and air pollution. 

The general objectives of the Institute are: (a) to 

develop Instructional programs to increase both the breadth 
and depth of knowledge concerning the problems of manage- 
ment of the environment, (b) to construct measures of the 
substantive and affective impact of environmental pollution 
and changing life quality on teachers and students, and (c) 
to disseminate environmental Information concerning air, 
land, and water to school systems so that teachers and 
students can be kept constantly aware of ecological problems. 

INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY PSYCHOLOGY 

A division of the Psychological Services and Research 
Center of Syracuse University, the Institute for Community 
Psychology cooperates with many community agencies In 
applying psychological knowledge and methods to relevant 
problems. The Institute for Community Psychology does 
not supply direct services to clients of these agencies 
but assists the agencies directly In establishing services 
to meet client needs. The three main areas of ICP T s 
involvements include (a) program development, (b) training, 
and (c) evaluation. ICP consults with school systems, 
community centers, hospitals and other agencies to help 
them Improve the psychological effectiveness of existing 
programs to train aides, nursesy teachers, parents and 
others to serve in therapeutic roles; and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of programs designed to meet psychological 
needs. 

CANASTOTA CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Canastota Central School system serves a largely 
rural population. The community does, however, represent 
a variety of socio-economic levels. About fifty-five 
percent of all the high school graduates attend some form 
of higher education. 

There are 2,700 students enrolled in the Canastota 
Scnool System and 1 , 600 of these are elementary pupils; 
three buildings house these pupils, two with approximately 
If. 00 ■ pupils each and one with 800 pupils. 

The district is currently planning a new structure to 
meet the needs of the increasing pupil population and in- 
novative educational programs. Non-graded primary programs 
are functioning in the district. These programs are the 
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result of much, effort by interested citizens and professional 
personnel. 

The district has worked with the State University of 
New York at Cortland and Oswego for many years, to develop 
programs designed to improve the teacher -learning situation. 
Most significant is the area of team supervision. Local 
school personnel have worked with college supervisors to 
develop methods of improving the intra-team interaction. 

One of the objectives of this approach is an increase in 
the effectiveness of the teaching team. 

Canastota Central School District has also maintained 
a working relationship with Colgate University. The uni- 
versity and the district cooperate in an intern program. 

Canastota has been involved in the development of 
many inservice programs through the years in the fields 
of mathematics, social studies, language arts and science. 
Special efforts have been concerned with areas directly 
related to development of techniques in the teaching- 
learning situation. 

The sixty-four elementary teachers and fourteen 
support personnel are currently working with specialists 
from the psychology department at Syracuse University in 
order to develop new ways to individualize the learning 
process. This pilot program involves experimental and/ 
control groups and is concerned with the relationships 
that may exist between reward systems and achievement. 

Facilities 



Canastota has the usual facilities of a school system 
with 2,700 students. Special facilities for a computer- 
assisted instruction program are located in the district 
and are being expanded. 

A new educational center for intermediate students 
is in the development stage. The center was designed to 
meet the special educational need of the community* 

JAMESVILLE-DEWITT CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

fame svi lie -Dewitt Central School District may be 
categorized as an upper middle class suburban school. 
Eighty percent of its graduates attend schools of higher 
education. There are four elementary schools with twenty— 
two classrooms in each building. Approximately five 
hundred pupils are enrolled at each school. Eighty- 
nine classroom teachers and six supporting personnel 
serve the schools. 
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Tiie sciiool district, h.is tori c ally, has evidenced 
interest in the professional growth of its staff. In- 
service programs for teachers have been conducted each 
academic semester and a system-wide study session is held 
each month. 

Teachers and resource leaders are employed during 
the summer months to prepare new curriculum material. _ 

The district also encourages and supports the production 
of innovative curriculum materials during the school year. 

A curriculum council consisting of teachers, super- 
visors and administrators plan and develop curriculum 
revisions. As a result of the efforts of this and other 
group changes have been made in basic programs such as 
mathematics, social studies, science, and language arts. 
Special programs such as Insorvice training, group study 
sessions, individually prescribed instruction, and 
independent study programs have been planned, developed, 
and Implemented in the district. 

The school district has also encouraged the preservice 
education of prospective teachers. The Jamesvi lie -Dewitt 
School District has cooperated with Syracuse University, 

The State University of New York at Cortland and Oswego, 
Keuka College, and LeMoyne College in the education of 
teacher candidates. Over the past three years two hundred 
and forty-five student teachers have interned in the school 
system. 

Facilities 



Approximately one hundred and fifty classrooms are 
available In the district. The district also has a large 
auditorium, six cafeterias, seven gymnasiums, seven 
libraries, and health facilities. 

A special large group instruction room is available 
for conferences. Automated and communication equipment 
are available throughout the schools in the district. 
Among this equipment are nine language laboratories, 
seventy overhead projectors, eighty— five tape recorders, 
owenty movie projectors and six video tape cameras and^ 
receivers. Technical personnel are available to facili- 
tate the use of the specialized equipment. 

NISKAYUNA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Niskayuna School System, located in a suburb of 
Schenectady, New York, has established a national reputa- 
tion for its systematic study and implementation of new 
methods of teaching and teacher education. indicative of 
this are the three areas of cooperation with Syracuse 
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University as well as areas of cooperative development 
with, other agencies, Niskayuna has recognized the need 
for continuous planned change and has responded by creat- 
ing staff positions and a supportive budget Tor research 
and development. This program of research and development 
encompasses five areas: (1 ) Long-Range Planni-ncc- 

(2) Research, (3) Invention and Installation, ' ; Informa- 
tion Services, and ( 5 ) Continuing Personnel Training. The 
research office is responsible for developing these activi- 
ties and has been completely freed from operational responsi- 
bilities to effect these ends. Two major accomplishments 
of this office have been the ability to locate and secure 
external funds for experimental programs and the establish- 
ment of several cooperative consortia to study the problems 
of education. 

The three programs planned and developed In coopera- 
tion with Syracuse University are: 

1 . The Independent Study Program is a program 
designed with the help of the Center for Instructional 
Communications. Now starting Its fourth year in the 
Niskayuna Schools, It is a technologically supported 
program allowing students to pursue much of their 
learning Independent of direct adult control. A 
K-1 2 program. It introduces directed self -instruction 
in the lower grades and evolves Into self -directed 
Instruction in the upper grades. This program has 
had a major impact on the role of the teacher and 
various support roles. 

2. Long-Range Planning Is a program evolving with 
the hel p of the Educational Policy Research Center, 
the New York State Department of Education, and the 
Travelers Research Corporation. This program, was 
established because of the proliferating experimental 
programs and the increasing need for systematic 
decision-making with regard to program development 
and implementation. This project will establish a 
series of alternative hypothetical future histories, 
define action programs leading to identified desir- 
able futures, and recommend policy establishment tha.t 
will provide frameworks for decision-making. 

3 -* Model Elementary Teacher Education Program , is 
described In the description of the programs of the 
Center for the Study of Teaching. Niskayuna was one 
of the four school systems selected to assist with 
the feasibility study and operate a center for field 
experiences. 
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Other programs underway in the Niskayuna Schools are 
briefly described below. 

Cooperative Program in Staff Utilization, Organization , 
and Continuing Education . This project, sponsored Jointly 
by the School District and the Niskayuna Teachers Associa- 
tion, is a major effort to study the role of the teacber 
and other educational personnel. It will be a continuing 
task analysis of the activities of adults in a series of 
experimental learning environments. Out of the analysis 
it is planned to redefine the roles of education personnel 
into several new kinds of specialized roles based on per- 
formance criteria. To accomplish, this major task, Niskayuna 
will work cooperatively with several of the education indus- 
tries, several institutions of higher education, and other 
school districts. 

Redesigned Student Teacher Experiences . In new learn- 
ing environments old patterns of student teaching have to. 
change. Niskayuna, in cooperation with Skidmore College 
and State University of New York at Oneonta, is experi- 
menting with several new approaches to student teaching. 

Organizational Development . This technique, used 
primarily in industry to increase the satisfaction (and 
thereby production) of employees, has not been extensively 
tested in educational systems. Niskayuna, in cooperation 
with the Center for Humanistic Education at the State 
University of New York at Albany, is planning methods for 
testing these techniques with experimental groups in school 
settings. The first experimental group started in the fall 
semester, 1969. 

Facilities 



The buildings and physical equipment possessed by the 
Niskayuna Central School District are similar to the facili- 
ties found in most progressive school districts. Niskayuna 
has been fortunate, however, to acquire instructional com- 
munications equipment, and other supportive facilities for 
the specialized programs noted above. 

SYRACUSE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Syracuse City School District has eighteen thousand 
elementary school pupils. The system serves the usual wide- 
range of social and economic classes that may be found in 
an urban center of the Northeastern United States. Approxi- 
mately thirty percent of the elementary school population 
is nonwhite. 



Thirty-one elementary school buildings, ranging in 
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capacity from 1^00 to 1,200 pupils, presently house the 
elementary pupils of the district. Seven hundred and fifty 
elementary teachers and over 1(.00 support personnel are 
employed by the school district. 

Since 1963 the district has been engaged in inservice 
training of ^ inner-city teachers. Consultants and instruc- 
tional specialists from the Team Planning Program of the 
district contributed to the development of this program. 

The Team Planning Unit has also planned and developed other 
workshops and conferences for the continued professional 
education of the teachers. 

The Special Projects Division has done extensive 
developmental work with programs and materials. As a 
result of this division’s efforts, innovative instructional 
materials have been developed for use in special and 
basic programs . 

The district has developed a master plan for replacing 
outmoded schools with modern facilities, innovative programs, 
and inservice training programs for the professional and 
nonprofessional staff. Research projects conducted throu gh - 
out the district continue to provide inputs to the master 
plan. 



The Syracuse City School District has maintained a 
close working relationship with Syracuse University, 

LeMoyne College, and the State University of New York at 
Cortland and Oswego for many years. The focus of this 
relationship is the preservice and inservice training of 
teachers. Approximately 5>00 student teachers have partici- 
pated in this program over the past three years. 

The school district has, in cooperation with Syracuse 
University, developed and implemented an Urban Teacher 
Preparation Program. The Syracuse City School District 
has also cooperated with Syracuse University in a mid- 
career re-entry program designed for women desiring to 
resume teaching and in a Peace Corps Teacher Training 
Program. 

Facilities 

The Special Projects Division has complete office 
facilities available for use in research, development, 
o.isseiii_.iation and evaluation activities. The usual comple- 
ment of ^ audio visual equipment, conference rooms, cafeterias, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums and classrooms found in a large 
urban school district are also available. 

SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION (SDC) 

This organisation is one of the nation’s oldest and 
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largest firms providing research., analysis, and develop- 
mental services in fields related to information systems, 
training, and education. 

SDC 1 s Education Systems Departm ent headed by Dr. Harry 
• ^ il"b 0 rman 9 lias* ovei* tlxe past decade 'been involved in 
many types of research, development, and implementation 
projects sponsored by federal, state and private agencies. 
As a result of this work, a unique and outstanding capa- 

has been acquired. Some of SDC 1 s projects relating 
to educational problems are described below. 

1 . Study of College and University Computer U ses: 
Under the joint sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education and the College Entrance Examination Board, SDC 
conducted a nation-wide study of the uses of computers in 
colleges and universities. The final report of this pro- 
J ec "t, Computers on Campu s , was published in 1 967 as a 
report to principal administrators, with the intent of 
clarifying^ some major issues and providing a background 
against which to make decisions about computer acquisi- 
tion and the uses of computers on their own campuses. 

2. M aster Plan for New York State Regional Educational 

Data Centers : Under contract with the New York State — 

Department of Education, SDC provided the technical assist- 
ance necessary to perform a state— wide educational data 
processing study. The major purpose of the study was to 
develop a comprehensive plan for a system of cooperative 
regional educational data centers which will provide 
services to the elementary and secondary schools of the 
entire State except for New York City. The project was 
designed^ to ensure the orderly development of an efficient 
a3 ^ orma ^' aori Processing capability within the state in order 
to meet the immediate and long-range needs of the local 

9 as well as those of the Department of 
Education, for collecting., processing, and disseminating 
information on all educational programs, locally and 
statewide. 

• Rockland County, New Yorks S tudy of Information 

Processing -Requirements : Sponsored by the Division of 

Educational Management Services of the New York State 
Department of Education, SDC performed a three— month 
information processing requirements st^dy of the school 
districts of Rockland County. The principal objectives 
°-^ the ^ study were to (1) evaluate the plans and recom- 
mendations included in an earlier State Department - 
sponsored study of data processing; (2) advise and assist 
m the development of operational descriptions of the 
common information processing requirements of the school 
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districts of Rockland County; and (3) provide operational 
guidelines for tiie development and implementation of a 
regional educational data system center to be operated 
under tiie authority of the Rockland County Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services. 

i|_. Educational Resource Center, Orange, New Jersey : 

SDC provided technical as sistance to the Orange, New Jersey, 
Board of Education in planning an educational resource 
center. A functional design and operational plan was 
prepared, and services offered by the center were desig- 
nated. Requirements for space, equipment, personnel, and 
funds for development and operation were estimated. In 
addition, requirements for a data processing facility were 
analyzed. 

5. Instructional Management and Budget Pla nning 

Systems for SWRL: SWRL (the Southwest Regional Laboratory 

for Educational Research and Development) is concerned with 
solving educational problems in the fast -growing region 
which includes Arizona, Southern Nevada, and Southern 
California. SDC and SWRL staff members have worked together 
to design and implement a prototype computerized system 
encompassing instructional and administrative features that 
provide auminis trators with an integrated approach to the 
needs of school management. 

6 . Design and Implementation of a Management 

Information Syst~-» for the District of Columbia Public 
Schools : In a series of contracts with the Washington, 

D. C . , schools, SDC analyzed the feasibility of a computer- 
based management information system, developed system 
specifications, provided computer programming support, and 
assisted with installation and start-up of the completed 
system. 

7 • Tr imester Computerized Scheduling Demonstration: 

In contracts wi th the Office of Special Studie s of tne S'cate 
of New York, SDC conducted a research project to test the 
administrative feasibility of a trimester plan of school 
organization through the use of an Improved computerized 
student scheduling system. 

8 . Fiscal Accountability System for the New York 
City Board of Education: SDC Initiated a fiscal account- 

ability processing system for federally funded programs 
within the New York City schools. The objectives of the 
project were to delineate and compare the accountability 
requirements for federal programs Imposed on the Beard of 
.Education by federal, state, and local agencies. 



Facili ties 



SDC corporate headquarters are located in Santa Monica, 
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Cflit( ornia. Major offices are located in Palls Church, 
Virginia j Lexington, Massachusetts j Paramus, New Jersey; 
Dayton, Ohio; Colorado Springs, Colorado; and Rome, 

New York. Field representatives are stationed through- 
out the United. States and in Canada, Western Europe, and 
the Pacific. 

Although SDC does not manufacture hardware, the 
Corporation operates several engineering laboratories 
and related digital support areas at the Santa Monica 
complex. Current operational facilities include simu- 
lation and bread-board laboratories, with associated 
design and fabrication support. 

SDC 1 s computer and laboratory facilities are a major 
corporate resource. A number of computers have been 
centralized within the Computer Center in Santa Monica 
Corporate headquarters. Based on the three— stage imple- 
mentation of IBM System/360 computers Including the 
duplexed Model 360/67, the center provides greatly 
increased capacity. 

POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 



, The Syracuse University Policy Institute operates 
^1 "thin the Syracuse University Research Corporation. It 
is Involved In an array of studies too numerous to explain 
In detail. Some examples of relevant studies which train- 
ees may become Inv Ived are: 



1 • Sociological Implications of Advances In Tech- 
nology. This is the preparatic- of a report outlining 
the state of knowledge In technology assessment snd Tf future 
studies , '• This activity is being supported by the Cogar 
Foundation. 

2. Secondary School Disruptions. This is a survey 
of the causes and remedies for uimliness and violence 
l n integrated American high schools supported by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

3- Federal Aid to Education Phases II and III. A 
spudy of state and Federal decision-making on Federal 
a l*i to education, and the development of recommendations 
for new legislative f ormu_as and administrative procedures. 

Educational Research and Development. A study 
the state of research and development on education in 
the United States supported by the United States Office 
of Education. 

Work Study Project. An analysis of existing 
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■work study programs Tor the under-priveleged and the 
design of an improved program Tor Syracuse. 

^6. Lysander .New Town. A study of* the governmental 
and intergovernmental questions involved in the establish- 
ment of a new town in Lysander, N.Y. 

7. Federal Aid to Education Phase I. A study of 
the allocation of Federal aid by states to determine 
differential benefits by type of school district. This 
project was funded by the Ford Foundation and the Urban 
Coalition. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY RESEARCH CENTER (EPRC) 

The Policy Research Center is a cooperative effort 
between the Syracuse University Research Corporation, the 
School of Education and the Maxwell School of Citizenship. 
The ^ Center focuses on educational policies of the future. 
Officially it is an arm of the Syracuse University Research 
Corporation. The Policy Center brings together a wide 
variety of specialists whose objective it is to estimate 
education TT futures TT of 20 or 2^ years hence. 

The purpose of the Center is to develop "scenarios” 
which depict alternative possibilities for society in 
the years 19S0-2000. Projections are based on such 
factors as estimated economic growth, technological 
development, family structure, population distribution, 
and changing human values. Sometimes described as the 
"think -tank” the Policy Center challenges graduate 
students and. professors to assess every facet of edu- 
cation’s future. 

The following are some current proiects occurring 
at EPRC: 

1 • M ethodological Techniques : The Center is 

engaged in the development and adaptation of sever al 
methodological techniques for use in systematic con- 
jectures about social and educational futures. 

2. Simula tion-Gaming and the Future : The Center 

1S now working wi th a group at Cornell University in the 
application of simulation— gaming techniques to the future 
of the urban ghetto with a special emphasis on goal 
mixes and value structures of ghetto residents. The 
simulation -gaming effort, with the addition of other 
substantive areas, is now projected as a long-term 
project of EPRC. 
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3 . Organizational Arrangements and. New Instructional 
Systems : — THe Center lias also recently initiated Tor tlie 
Office of Education, a study of* the likely future conse- 
quences of: (a) changes in tlie teaching profession 

(especially teacher organization and militancy), (b) al- 
ternative organizational patterns for tlie school system, 
and (c) new instructional systems (with, an emphasis on 
various forms of individualized instruction) . 

Future Studies, Education, and Pblicy: The 

Center _ is currently engaged in a study for the Office of 
Economic Cooperation and Development of alternative edu- 
cational futures in the United States and the relation of 
these futures to policy decision-making. 

5 > - Negro Learning Force : The Center has underway 

a study oT the "Negro Learning Forces", its size, compo- 
sition, past and projected changes, and the contribution 
of core educational institutions compared with peripheral 
programs . 

Facilities 



The Educational Policy Research Center has an office 
complex near the Syracuse University campus. Included in 
this complex are: a conference room for thirty partici- 

pants, a developing library devoted to the educational 
system and educational-social future studies, and an 
IBM-APL/ 360 time sharing terminal. 
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INVITED PARTICIPANTS 



The following list of individuals and the institutions they 
represent are presented to give an overview of the nature and extent 
of our efforts to involve a varied representation of participants in 
the SCEF.F program. Included in the list, where applicable, is a brief 
paragraph explaining why that particular institution did not agree to 
participate in the Syracuse cooperative. 



Educational Industries 

Systems Development Corporation: William Kent 

Syracuse University Research Corporation: Stephen F. Bailey 

Eastman Kodak: Gordon Tubbi , Director 

Instructional Technology Markets 
Raymond Kicklighter, Director 
Learning Systems Laboratory 

Eastman Kodak was contacted and invited to attend a meeting 
in Syracuse with the directors of the design phase. At this conference 
both gentlemen expressed an interest in the design of the SCERT program. 
They indicated that they would think about their possible involvement 
and contact SCERT staff shortly. Their response and concern was that 
participating in a program such as described in this document would 
put them at a competitive disadvantage with industries similar to their 
own who were also involved in SCERT. They therefore decided not to 
become involved in SCERT. 

General Electric: Heinz Pfeiffer, Director, 

Educational Programs 
AI LaBlang, Educational Programs 
E. Lloyd Ri vest. Research and 
Development Center 

Extensive efforts were made on numerous occasions to contact the 
illusive G.E. Either due to their lack of interest, poor timing on 
SCERT' s part or a combination of other factors, no extensive communica- 
tion occurred between SCERT staff and General Electric Corporation, hence 
their non- involvement. 
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Eastern Regional Institute for Education: Richard Wallace, Director 

Henry Cole, Coordinator 
Richard Andrulis, Coordinator 

ERIE provided numerous inputs into the developmental stages of the 
specifications for the SCERT program. Their future resources and commit- 
ments are currently in question but continued communication is open and 
on-goi ng . 



Finger Lakes Regional Planning Center:. Stuart Naidich, Planner 

Thomas Schurtz, Planner 



New York State Education Department: 'Lorhe Woollatt, Associate 

Commissioner for Research and 
Education 

Robert Milkman, N. Y. State Education Dept. 
Lou Di Lorenzo, N. Y. State Education Dept. 



Vermont State Education Department: Joseph Oakey, Commissioner 



Public Schools 

Canastota Central Schools: Donald Rielle, Superintendent 

Jamesvil le-Dewi tt Central Schools: Harold Rankin, Superintendent 

Niskayuna Public Schools: James Purcell, Director, Office of Research 

and Development 

Syracuse Public Schools: Rudolph Zieschang, Director, Curriculum Services 

Paul Casauant, Research and Evaluation 



Institutions of Higher Education 



Cornell University: Emil Haller (Materials Development Project RFP 70-27) 

Conversations were held with Dr. Haller about the compatabi 1 i ty 
of his materials for the SCERT program. Contact between Dr. Haller and 
*hp SCERT program would continue as materials began to be developed. 
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Medgar Evers Community College Association (MECCA): Charles Evers, Mayor 

Fayette, Mississippi' 

Edward Cole, MECCA 
Benny Knox, MECCA 

Conversations are currently underway to determine a workable relation- 
ship between MECCA and SCERT. 



Onondaga Community College (OCC): Marvin Rapp, President 

Harvey Charles, Vice President 
Michael Falcone, Research 

The representatives from Onondaga Community College did not see the 
SCERT program as consistent with their current priorities. They are 
currently building a new campus and evaluation arid research traininq 
did not fit their goals for OCC. 



State University of New York at Cortland: Lawrence McNally, Research 

Director 

Research and Demonstration Center 
Cortland, New York 



Syracuse University: 

Stephen Bailey 
Donald Ely 
Ken Fischell 
Eric Gardner 
Harold Herber 
John Honey 
Allen Hershfield 
Margaret Lay 
William Meyer 
Barton Schwartz 
David Sherrill 
David Krathwohl 
Robert Stewart 

Tom Vickery 
Wilford Weber 
Charles Willie 
Warren Ziegler 



Director, Policy Institute 

Chairman, Instructional Technology 

Assoc. Director, Instructional Technology 

Chairman, Psychology 

Reading Center 

Vice President for Research 

Associate Dean, School of Library Science 

Director, Day Care Center 

Director, Early Childhood Education Center 

Chairman, Anthropology 

School of Library Science 

Dean, School of Education 

Associate Dean, School of Education (deceased, 

December 1970) 

Director, Environmental Studies Institute 
METEP Project Director 
Chairman, Sociology 

Acting Director, Educational Policy Research Center 
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VITAS OF PERSONNEL 
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STEPHEN KEMP BAILEY 



Stephen K. Bailey is Chairman of the Policy Institute of the 
Syracuse University Research Corporation and Maxwell Professor of Political 
Science in the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University. He is also a Professor of Educational Administration 
in Syracuse University's School of Education. He received his B.A. in 
Economics at Hiram College in 1937. He was a Rhodes Scholar from 1937 
to 1939 and received both a B.A. and an M.A. from Oxford University. He 
also holds an M.A. and Ph.D. from Harvard University. Before joining the 
Maxwell School in 1959 as Professor of Political Science, Dean Bailey 
served on the faculties of Hiram College, Wesleyan University, and Prince- 
ton University. At Princeton he was William Church Osborn Professor of 
Public Affairs and Director of the Graduate Program in the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs. He has also been a Fulbright 
Lecturer in American Government at Oxford University. 

Dr. Bailey was a founding member and for a time Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Academy of Education. He is a past President of the 
American Society for Public Administration (term expired March, 1968) 
and a past Vice President of the American Political Science Association 
(term expired September, 1969). 

In addition to his academic and professional activities. Dr. Bailey 
is an active participant in public affairs. He is currently a member 
of the Board of Regents of the State of New York and Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee on Educational Laboratories (Department of 
HEW). In 1964 he was a member of the Presidential Task Force on Govern- 
ment Reorganization, and in 1965 he headed the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget Task Force on I ntergovernmental Program Coordination. In the 
past. Dr. Bailey served as a Staff Associate to Task Force #1 on the 
Presidency of the First Hoover Commission. Later he became Director 
of Task Force #1 on the Executive branch for the Connecticut Commission 
on State Government Organization. Dr. Bailey was Chairman of the 
Connecticut Democratic State Platform Committee in 1950 and in 1951 
became Administrative Assistant to Senator William Benton of Connec- 
ticut. He was elected Mayor of Middletown, Connecticut, in 1952. 

Dean Bailey is the author of many books and articles on politics, 
government, and education including Congress Makes a Law , 1950, winner 
of the Woodrow Wilson prize of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion; The New Congress , 1966, and Congress in the Seventies , 1970; 

ESEA: The Office of Education Administers a Law , 1968, co-authored by 
Edith K. MCiher. Among his articles and monographs are "The Condition 
of Our National Political Parties," 1959; "Ethics and the Politician," 

1960; and "The Office of Education and The Education Act of 1965," 1966. 

He is co-author of Congress at Work , 1952; Government in America , 1957; 
Schoolmen and Politics, 1962; and The Problems and Promises of American 
Democracy , 1965. 
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Arthur Blumberg 



Education: University of Connecticut, (Business Administration), B.S., 1950 

Springfield College, (Group Work), M. Ed . , 1951 

Columbia University, (Social Psychology), Ed . D . , 1954 



Positions : 



1954 
1957 
1961 
Present 
Pub! i cati ons : 



Assistant Professor of Group Relations, Springfield 
College 

Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Temple 
University 

Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, Temple 
University 

Professor of Education, Syracuse University 



Sensitivity Training and the Laboratory Approach (with R. Golembiewski ) , 
Peacock Publishing Co., 1970. 

Understanding and Improving School Faculty Meetings (with Edmund Ami don), 
St. Paul, Minn., Paul S. Amidon Associates, 1966. 

"Teacher Morale as a Function of Perceived Supervisor Behavior Style," 
(with Wilford Weber) Journal of Education Research , 62, 3, November, 



The Laboratory Approach to Organization Change: Confrontation Design," 
(with Robert Golembiewski) Academy of Management Journal, 11, 2. 

June, 1968. " 

"Supervisory Behavior and Interpersonal Relations,'" Educational 
Administration Quarterly , Spring, 1968. 

"Confrontation as a Training Design in Complex Organizations: Attitudinal 
Changes in a Diversified Population on Managers," Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, 3, 4, 1967. 

"Training and Relational Learning: The Confrontation Design," (with 
Robert Golembiewski) Training and Deve lopment Journal, 21, 11, 

November 1967. 

"The Special Education Teacher's Understanding of Statistics: A Study," 
(with Donald Hammill), The Journal of Special Education, 1,2, 

Spring 1967. 
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Eric F. Gardner 



Education: A.B. , (Mathematics) Harvard College, 1935 

Ed.M. , (Education), Boston Teachers College, 1936 
Ed.D., (Measurement & Statistics), Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, 1947 

Posi ti ons : 



1968- 

1961- 

1952-61 

1947 

1961 

1946-47 

1942-46 

Publications : 



Margaret 0. Slocum Professor of Psychology and Education 
Syracuse University 

Chairman, Psychology Department, Syracuse University 
Director, Psychological Services and Research Center, 
Syracuse University 

Director, Division of Advanced Studies, School of 
Education, Syracuse University 
From Assistant Professor to Professor of Psychology 
and Education, Syracuse University 
Editor, Psychology volumes in the Hundred Volume 
Library of Education 
I nstructor , Harvard Uni v ers i ty 
Naval Architect, USNR (lieutenant) 



Gardner, E. F. Normative Standard Scores in Principles of 
Educational and Psychological Measuremen t, Mehrens , wTTTiam A 
and Ebel , Robert L. (ed.) 53-60, 1967. 



Gardner, E. F. "Some significant factors in test i nterpretati on ," 
Chapter VIII in Payne, David A. , and McMorris, Robert F. , 
Educational and Psy c hological Measurement . 201-204, Blaisdell 
Publishing Company, 1967. 

Gardner, E. F. (ed.) proceedings, 1962 Invitational Conference 
on Testing Problems . Educational Testino Service. 

Gardner. E. F. (Issue editor) Review of Educational Research, 

Vol . XXXII No. 1, February, 1962 

Madden, R. , Gardner, E. F., Rudman , H., Karlsen, B., Merwin, J., 
Stanford Achievement Tests , Harcourt, Brace and World (in Dress 
1973 edition). v p 



Madden, R. and Gardner, E. F. Stanford Early Scho ol Achievement Test, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and World, 1969. 

Durost , W., Gardner , E. F. and Madden, R. Analysis of Learning 
Potential Test . New York, Harcourt, Brace ar.d World, 1969. 
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Publications (Continued) 



Gardner, E. F. Review and critique of the Cooperative Academic 
Ability Test in 0. K. Buros , ed. Seventh Mental Measurements 
Yearbook , Highland Park, New Jersey. The Gryphon Press (in 
press ) . 

Gardner, E. F. Review and critique of the Lorge-Thorndi ke 
Intelligence Tests , College Edition, in 0. K. Buros, ed. 

Seventh Mental Measurements Yearbook , Highland Park, New Jersey, 
The Gryphon Press (in press ) . 

Gardner, E. F. Using tests to improve the efficiency and quality 
of 1 earni ng . Improving the Efficiency and Quality of Learni ng , 
American Council of Education, 89-101, 1961. 

Myers , L. Jr. and Gardner, E. F. An inexpensive method to 

determine the efficiency of a television program. Journal of 
A pplied Psychology , Vol . 44, No. 1, 1960. 
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Dennis D. Gooler 



Education : University of Minnesota at Duluth, B.S., 1965 

University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, M.A., 1968 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign , Ph.D., 
(Expected February 1971) 

Positions : 



Teacher - Osseo Junior High, Osseo, Minnesota; 1966-68; Taught 
English and Social Studies 

Research Assistant - Center for Instructional Research and 
Curriculum Evaluation (CIRCE), University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign; 1968 to present; Material development, 
instrumentation, and administrative duties associated with 
various evaluation projects. 

Evaluation Consultant/Specialist - Evaluation of a BEPD 
Institute on Training Educational Program Evaluators, 

University of Virginia, Summer, 1969; Evaluation of a 
fellowship program (Teaching the Talented), University 
of Connecticut, 1969-70. 

Pub! i cati ons : 

"Evaluation and Change in the Social Studies," Educational Product 
Report . 1969, 3, 6-13. 

Institute on Education al Program Evaluation: From Realization to 
Action . (An Account of an Institute.) Urbana, 111.: CIRCE, 

1969 (Mi meo ) . • 

"Data Collection for Educational Decision-Making: Establishing 

Priorities." CIRCE Working Paper No. 1 . Urbana, 111.: CIRCE, 1969. 

"Process Accountability in Curriculum Development." Curricul urn 
Theory Network . Special Issue No. 1 on Curriculum Development, 
loronto: OISE, 1970 (in press). With Arden Grotelueschen . 

Measuring Educational Priorities . Paper read at the American 
Educational Research Association Annual Meeting. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, March 4, 1970. With Robert Stake. 

"Evaluating Geography Courses: A Model with Illustrative Application." 
Technical Bulletin No. 2, American Association of Geographers (in 
press) . With James Wardop and J. Thomas Hastings. 

The Teaching the Talented Program: A First Stage Evaluation . Urbana 
111.: CIRCE., 1969. (Mi meo) ” T - “ — ' 
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BERJ HAROOTUNIAN 



Education 

B.S. (social science)--University of Pennsylvania, 1950. 
M.S. (education) — University of Pennsylvania, 1951. 

Ph.D. (educational measurement and research) — University of 
Pennsylvania, 1959. 



Positions 

1967-present 

1961-1967 

1958-1961 

1965-1966 

1957-1958 

1960-1962 

1961 

1955-1958 

1953-1955 

1951-1953 

1948-1952 



Associate Professor, Syracuse University 
Associate Professor, University of Delaware 
Assistant Professor, University of Delaware 
Assistant Dean, College of Graduate Studies, 

University of Delaware 
Lecturer, University of Pennsylvania 
Lecturer, University of Pennsylvania 
Summer School, University of Maine 
Admi nistrator , Springfield (Pa.) Pub! i c School s 
Teacher, Springfield (Pa.) Public Schools 
Teacher, Media (Pa.) Public Schools 

Instructor and Program Director, Center City Settlement 
House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Other Recent Activities 

Field Reader, Cooperative Research Program, United States Office of 
Education, 1964- 

Consultant, various research projects at the University of Delaware, 
Manhattenvi lie College, University of Pennsylvania, Columbia 
University, Syracuse University and other institutions. 

Consultant, Harford County (Md.) Public Schools, 1966. 

Member, selection panel for junior high principals. School District 
of Philadelphia, 1967. 

Fellow, First Research Conference on Learning and the Educational 
Process, Stanford University, summer, 1964. 

Director, N.D.E.A. Counseling and Guidance Institute, University of 
Delaware, summer, 1960. 

Item writer and critic. Educational Testing Service, 1966-1967. 

Field evaluator for Office of Education, Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1968. 

I nterests and Competencies 

Educational and psychological measurement and research, problem-solving, 
self-concept, achievement motivation, conceptual systems theory, 
teacher behavior. 



Current Projects 

Studying problem-solving strategies of medical students through computer 
simulation of patients. 

Effects of teacher behavior on self-concepts of students. 

Differences between segregated and desegregated Negroes. 

Book (working title). Alternatives to Ability Grouping ; Theoretical and 
Practical Implications. 
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Publ i cati ons 



Differences between good and poor problem-solving (with M. W. Tate 
and B. Stanier); Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1959. 

"The Relationship of Certain Selected Variables to Problem-Solving 
Ability" (with M. W. Tate); Journal of Educational Psychology, 51:326-333, 
1960, 



"Statistical Problems and Procedures in the Study of Differences Between 
Good and Poor Problem-Sol vers" (with M. W. Tate), American Educational Resear _ 
Symposium on Statistical Methodology, 1960 (mimeographed). 

'A Note on Closure and Reading," The Reading Teacher , 14:343-344, 1961. 

"Differences Between Good and Poor Problem-Sol vers : Ideational Fluence" 

(with M. W. Tate); paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, 1962. 

"Teaching as Problem-Solving" (with B. R. Joyce); The Journal of Teacher 
Education , 15:420-427, 1964. 

"Intelligence and the Ability to Learn," Journal of Educational Research, 
59:211-214, 1966. 

"The Teacher as Probl em-Solver : Extra-Class Decision Making," paper 
presented as part of American Educational Research Association Symposium, 
Curriculum and Instruction: A Dialogue on the Reconstruction of Theory, 1966 . 

"Intellectual Abilities and Reading Achievement," The Elementary School 
Journal , 66:386-392, 1966. 

"The Development of Intellectual Abilities of Seventh-Grade Students in 
Modern and Traditional Mathematics Programs" (with Florence E. Fischer), paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1967. 

"Differences among Students Entering, Leaving, and Remaining in an 
Elementary Education Program" (with Marianne Bobbin), paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 1967. 

The Structure of Teaching (with B. R. Joyce); Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1967. 

Review of Children Who Read Early by Dolores Durkin in Teachers College 
Record , 69:290-293, 1967. 

"Self-Other Relationships of Segregated and Desegregated Ninth Graders," 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, 1968. 

Review of Choosing Materials to Teach Reading by K. S. Goodman et al . 
Teachers College Record, 69:504-506, 1968. 
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Publ i cati ons (continued) 



Characteristics o- Se gregated and Desegregated Hig h School Students Prior 
to Desegregation, UrsTCrrice of Education Cooperative Research Report, 
Project No? 6-8790, 1968. 

"The Information and Evaluation Support System," Chapter 13, in 
Speci f i cati ons for a Comprehensive Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher 
Education Program for Elementary Teachers, U. S. Office of Education 
Report, Project No. 8-9018, 1968. 

"Achievement motivation of segregated Negroes, desegregated Negroes, 
and whites," paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Associates, 1969. 

"Need achievement, test anxiety, and self-concept of ability as predictc. 
of cognitive performance of segregated Nagroes, desegregated Negroes, and 
whites," paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, 1969. 

"The Reinforcement Behavior of Teachers in Training," paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 1970. 







WILLIAM P. KENT 



Dr, Kent, who joined System Development Corporation in 1958, has had 
widP exDeri ence in the field of education and systems. He is now Head or 
SDC^s 8 Education S?sieL Staff in Falls Church, Virginia During the past 
four years, he has directed a number of projects, including a planning stuoy 
for Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., to develop ten-year requirements 
for applications of advanced education technology. Other projects directed 
include design of a cost-effectiveness instructional system for^ the Coast 
Ro?rd a-De^ts of system planning for the Appalachia Educational Laboratory , 
a reviewed Evaluation of the A?med Forces Adult Education Program, a 
StSS for the U. S. Office of Education of the feasibility of a laboratory 
approach to classroom multi-media problems, and a study of the feasibility 
of applying computer technology to keyboard music instruction. 

Dr Kent's academic background includes a B.S. in mathematics and 
ohysics and a Ph.D. in philosophy, both from the University of Chicago. 

He taught graduate and undergraduate philosophy for thirteen years and 
has published numerous professional articles. 

At the University of Chicago, he served as Instructor in Philosophy and 
Examiner in the Office of the University Examiner with responsibilities for 
evaluation of course and examination effectiveness. At the University of 
Utah, he was Associate Professor of Philosophy, teaching and conducting 
research in methodology, logic, value theory and the history of ideas. 

Hewas President of the University of Utah chapter, American Association 
nf University Professors, a member of numerous academic committees, and 
frequently participated in educational radio and television programs For 
one year he was Ful bright Lecturer in the History and Philosophy of Science 
at the University of Leeds, England. 

Dr Kent's work with complex systems and programs has included analysis, 
design,* implementation, training and management. For two years he was on 
leave from SDC to the Naval Command Systems Support Activity, Washington, 

D C where he managed computer program production and over-all requirements 
Dlanninq for a number of medium and large-scale computer installations. He 
was responsible for implementation of program systems to provide comprehensive 
cost and other management information. 
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DAVID' R. KRATHWOHL 



Current Position: 
Earned Degrees : 

Former Pos i ti ons : 



Selected Publications: 



Professional Affiliation: 



O 




Dean and Professor, School of Education 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 13210 

B.S. Psychology, University of Chicago, 1943 

M.S. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, University of Chicago, 1947 

Ph.D. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, University of Chicago, 1953 

1949-55 Assist. Director of Unit of Evaluatio 
Bureau of Educational Research, and 
Assist. Professor of Education, Univev ; :y 
of II linois. 

1955-65 Research Coordinator and Director (1963-55) 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of 
Education, Michigan State University. 

Assoc. Professor and Professor, College of 
Education, Michigan State University 
(1957-65) 

1965- Dean and Professor, School of Education, 
Syracuse Uni vers i ty 



(with)Bloom, 3. S., Engelhart, M. D. 
Hill, W. H. s Taxonomy of Educational 
the Classification of Educational 



Furst, E. J . , 
Objecti ves , 
Goals, Handbook I: 



Cognitive Domain. 
1956. 



N ew York: Longmans Greene and Co. 



(with) Bloom, B. S., Masia, 
Educational Objectives , The 



B. , Taxonomy of 
Classification of 



Educational Goals, Handbook II: Affective Domain . 
New York: David McKay, 1964. 

(with) Kagan, N-. , and Farquhar, W. W. "IPR 
Interpersonal Process Recall : Stimulated Recall 
by Videotape," Educational Research Series , No. 24, 
1965, East Lansing: Michigan State University 



(with) Gordon, J ., Payne, D. 
on Programmed Instruction," 
Research Journal, Volume 4, 



, "The Effect of Sequence! 
American Educational 
Number 2, March 1967. 



American Educational Research Association (Vice- 
President for Division of Measurement and Research 
Methodology, 1964-67; President - 1968-69) 

American Psychological Association (Secretary- j 

Treasurer for Division 15 - 1963-66; Member of j 

Council of Representatives - 1963-69) jj 

American Statistical Association S 

Eastern Regional Institute for Education (ERIE), USOE 
Regional Laboratory (Chairman, Board of Trustees, j 
1966- ) S 
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Donald L. Meyer 



Education : University of Minnesota, (Math. Education), 1954, B.S. 

University of Minnesota, (Statistics-Math.), 1968, M. A. 
University of Minnesota, (Statis ti cs-Ed . Psych.), 1961, Ph.D. 



Posi tions : 
1964- 
1960-64 
1955-60 



1954-55 
Pub! ieations : 



Associate Professor, Syracuse University 

Assistant Professor, Syracuse University 

Teaching Assistant, University of Minnesota; taught 
section of elementary statistics; supervised 
statistics laboratory. 

High school teacher of math., Freeborn , Minn. 



Meyer, Donald L. and Collier, Raymond 0. (Eds.) Bayesian Statistics , 
(Ninth Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Educational Research), 
Itasca, 111: F. E. Peacock, 1970, 138 pp. 

Meyer, Donald L., Educational Statistics, New York: The Center for 
Applied Research in Education, Inc., 1967, 116 pp. 

Meyer, Donald L. "Statistical Decision Theory," Maxwell Review, 1967, 

3, 57-62. 

Meyer, Donald L. "Bayesian Statistics," Review of Educational Research, 
1966, 36, 503-516. 

Chilman, Catherine S. and Meyer, Donald L. , "Single and Married 

Undergraduates ' Measured Personality Needs and Self-rated Happiness," 
Journal of Marriage and the Family , 1966, 28, 67-76. 

Meyer , Donald L., "A Bayesian School Superintendent," American 
Educational Research Journal , 1964, 1, 219-228. 

Di Vesta, F. F. , Meyer, D. L. and Mills, J. , "Confidence in an Expert 
as a Function of his Judgments," Human Relations, 1964, 235-242. 







STUART NAIDICH 



Education 

B.S. (Chemistry )--Al legheny College, 1957 

M.A. (Social Studies/Education) — Syracuse University, 1964. 



Pos i tions 

1969-Present 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1965-66 

1960- 63 
1962 

1961- 63 
1958-59 



Planner, Finger Lakes Region Educational Planning Center 
Research Associate, Finger Lakes Region Supplementary 
Education Center 

Intern, Finger Lakes Region Supplementary Education Center 
Teacher, American History, West Genesee High School 
Teacher, Social Studies, Meadville High School 
Coordi riator , Curriculum Materials Center, Allegheny Collepe 
Coordinator, Student Teaching, Allegheny College 
Permanent Substitute, Westchester County School System 



Honors and Offices 
1970-Present 

19 69 -Present 

1969-Present 

1968-70 

1968-69 

1966-67 

1963-64 

1961-63 



Chairman, Communications Task Force, Regional Center 
Network 

Member, Executive Board, Syracuse University Protocooperati ve 
Model Teacher Education Project 
Representative, Roundtable, Cortland-Madison BOCES 
Member, Dissemination Task Force, Regional Center Network 
Member, Executive Board, Neurological Project, T-S-T BOCES 
Research Assistantship, Social Science, Syracuse University 
All University Fellow, Education, Syracuse University 
Legislative Chairman, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Representative Meadville Public Schools 



Pub! i cati ons 

1967 

1968 
1968 

1967-69 

1968 



Publications consist of funded projects under ESEA, 
Title III. Among these projects are: 

Neurologically Oriented Physical Education Project 
for the Handicapped (Tompkins-Seneca-Tioga BOCES) 
$105,000 

Shared Work Approach to Prescription (IPI, Cortland 
and Middletown City Schools, collaboratively written) 
$14,000 

Educational Personnel Development Project (Finger 
Lakes Three- county Region, collaboratively written) 
$99,914 

Publications under ESEA, Title I: 

Elementary Corrective Reading Program (Moravia Central 
School ) 

Multi -Media Learning Center (Homer Central School, 
collaboratively written) 



12/14/70 
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JOSEPH K. OAKEY 



Educati on 

Ed.B. , 1950, Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire (teaching 
preparation in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry). 

Ed . M . , 1955, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois (major and 
minor areas. Curriculum Development and Philosophy). 

Teachers College, Columbia University (graduate work in educational 
administration). 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York: Completed (May, 1968) course 

work and residence toward Ph.D. Major area: Instructional 

Communications; minor: Educational Administration. Dissertation 
in progress. Concentration: A study of the process of planning 

for change with an attempt to establish some steps that should be 
taken by school systems (or others) in order to carefully plan 
for change, the process of installing, monitoring and evaluating 
these changes. 



Educational Experience 
1968 to present 

1961-1968 



1959-1961 



1956-1959 



1955-1956 

1950-1955 



Director, Research and Development; Niskayuna Public 
School, Schenectady, New York. 

Principal, Niskayuna High School, 9-12 high school, 
1300 pupils; during tenure, curriculum reforms 
effected, major addition planned and built, audio- 
visual program expanded to major role in school, 
house plan developed and independent study program 
started. 

Principal, Lynnfield High School, Lynnfield, 
Massachusetts. 7-12 high school, 900 students. 
During tenure, curriculum and teaching reforms 
effected, new high school planned, organizational 
practices refined, audio-visual program started. 
Principal, Hale High School, Stow, Massachusetts. 
7-12 high school, 250 pupils. During tenure, 
major organizational, curricular and teaching 
reforms effected. 

Principal, Canaan Public Schools, Canaan, New 
Hampshire. 1--T2 school system, 250 pupils. 

Teacher, Pittsfield and Hillsbro Public Schools, 

New Hampshire. Taught physics, mathematics, 
general science and chemistry. 



Industrial Experience 

Pee and Stemwedel , Inc. (now Airguide, Inc.), Chicago, Illinois. 
Employed as product designer. Was engineering designer for 
weather instruments and field glasses. 

Power Plant Specialty Co., Chicago, Illinois. Employed as field 
installation supervisor. Supervised the installation of 
industrial water softening equipment. Trained stationery 
engineers prior to takeover of equipment. 

Filshie Lead Head Nail Co., Chicago, Illinois. Employed as 
production supervisor in the manufacture of a variety of 
fastening products. Scheduled production, supervised pro- 
duction employees. 
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Miscellaneous Experience, Field Work and Publications 

School Accreditation: Since 1957 have worked with both New England and 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in evaluation of secondary schools 
for accreditation. Have served in capacity of 
team member, assistant chairman and chairman. 
Assisted in development of guidelines for chairmen. 

Speeches and Consulting in a variety of areas, 
primarily: (1) Using Technology to Individualize 

Instruction, (2) Independent Study Programs, 

(3) Staffing Patterns and Teacher Education, 

(4) Planning for Systematic Change, and (5) Long- 
Range Educational Planning. 

(1) White House Commission for National Goals 
in Education 

(2) American Management Association: Center 
for Planning and Development 

(3) California Association of Secondary School 
Administration — Planning Education for 
the Future 

(4) National Association of Secondary School 
Principals--Future Objectives and Priorities 
for Education 

(5) National Council for Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 

(6) Syracuse University: Syracuse Model Elementary 
Teacher Education Project 

(7) The Council --Eastern Regional Institute for 
Education 

Independent Study In 1965 the above project was written and funded 

Project: under Title III ESEA. It provides for the 

development of independent study on a K-12 grade 
basis in the Niskayuna Schools. The major effort 
here was to coordinate the efforts of many teachers, 
students , administrators, external agencies , both 
educational and industrial, toward a major change 
in the organization and presentation of curriculum 
materials. The effort appears to be successful, 
and the project is making many changes in education 
both in Niskayuna and in many school systems that 
are observing the Niskayuna efforts. 

Publications: Independent Study: A Continuous Program from 

Elementary Through Secondary Education 
May 23, 1966 



Consulting and 
Speeches : 



Consultant to or 
Member of: 



Facility Development for Independent Study Programs 
June 17, 1956 

Planning for Inservice Teacher Education Component 
November 4, 1968 





Pub I i cati ons 
conti nued : 



Research and Development in the Niskayuna Schools 
December 18, 1958 



Model of Differential Staffing Pattern 
January 2, 1969 

Long Range Planning: A Design and Justification 
April 29, 1969 

ESEA Title III: Its Effect on the Niskayuna Schoo 
September 12, 1969 

C ooperative Program in Educational Personne l 
Reorganization, Utilization and Continuing Education 
November 2l , 1969 

\ 

Individualized Instruction--An Heuristic View 
March 6, 1970 

Planning for Educational Change 
April 6, 1970 

Target Areas for Educational Change 
April 14, 1970 




THOMAS SAMPH 



Academi c Background 

Temple University; Major — History; Minor--Psychology . 

Temple University; Educational Psychology (special emphasis 
on Group Dynamics and Learning). 

The University of Michigan. 

The University of Michigan, Educational Psychology — 
Research Design and Statistics Program (concerned with the 
problems of communication and interpersonal influence), 
a Teaching Certificate, 1965. 



B.S. 


1965, 


M . Ed . 


1966, 


M. A. 


1967, 


Ph.D. 


1968, 


Permsyl vani 



Grants and Offices 

U.S.O.E. Educational Research Training Grant (NDEA Title IV), 

1966- 1967. 

University of Michigan Inter-Discipline Research Train. ng Grant, 

1967- 1968. 

Chairman, Board of Directors, Teacher Consultants Incorporated, a non- 
profit corporation chartered in the State of Michigan for the 
improvement of instruction, 1967-1970. 

Associate Director, Center for the Study of Teaching, Syracuse University 

1968- 1970. 

Research Coordinator, School of Education, Syracuse University, 1969-1970 
President, Computerized Educational Services, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 

1969 to present. 

Syracuse University Representative — American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education, 1969-1972. 

School of Education Representative to Board of Graduate Studies, Syracuse 
University, 1969-1972. 

Associate Director, Office of Sponsored Programs, Syracuse University, 

1970 - . 



Teaching and Training Experiences 

Philadelphia Public School System: Jones Junior High School, Philadelphi 

Pennsylvania; part of the inner-city schools of Philadelphia, 1965. 
Temple University: 

Research Assistant : Project on Student Teaching; sponsored by the 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Cooperative Research Program, 1965-1966; measuring the 
effects of behavioral training on the teaching behaviors of student 
teachers and master teachers (POST). 

Observer Trainer : For POST in Interaction Analysis. 

Assistant Trainer : Assisted in the training of the student and 

master teachers in Interaction Analysis. 

Observer : Observed over a hundred teachers primarily in the 

Philadelphia inner-city schools. 

Teaching Assistant: Secondary Education Methods Workshop, teaching 

general educational methods and interaction analysis. 

Teaching Assistant : Interaction Analysis Workshops, one-week 

workshops in Interaction Analysis (directed by Dr. E. J. Amidon). 
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Teaching and Training Experiences (continued) 

The University of Michigan: 

Research Consultant : Office of Research Services, 1967-1968. 

Teaching Fellow : Department of Educational Psychology. 

Syracuse University: 

Assistant Professor , teaching 

(1) Doctoral level research methods course (Ed. 777). 

(2) Graduate level course on the Application of the Computer 
in Education and Educational Research (Ed. 760). 

New York, New York: Selected to attend the American Educational 

Research Association Workshop on "Research Management," 
February, 1967. 

Carbondale, Illinois: Research Management Program--one-week 

program on management information systems and techniques. 

Pub! i cation^ 

Chicago, Illinois. Presented a paper at the American Educational 
Research Association Convention, "Programming Teacher-Pupil 
Interaction Patterns," 1966. 

Los Angeles, California. Presented a paper at A.E.R.A. Convention 
entitled "Observer Effects on Teacher Behavior," 1969. 

Los Angeles, California. Symposium member : A. E. R. A. , "The Effects 
an Observer Has on Teacher Evaluation," directed by Ned A. 
Flanders, 1969. 

Los Angeles, California. Paper (co-authored with W. A. Weber), 
"Communication Patterns of Middle-Class Teachers with Middle 
and Lower-Class Students in Urban Schools." 

Monograph: "The Role of the Observer and His Effects on Teacher 

Behavior," Occasional Papers , Oakland County, Michigan, fall, 
1969. 











1.50 




Tom Rusk Vickery 



Educati on; University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; Ed . D . , 1967 
North Texas State University, Denton, Texas; M.Ed., 1965 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas; B.A., 1957 

Professional Experience 

Assistant Professor, Syracuse University and Director, Environmental 
Studies Institute, 1969- 

Assistant Professor, Northwestern University, 1967 to 1969 

Research Assistant, University of Florida, 1965-67 

Classroom teacher. Director of Student Activities, and Assistant 
to the Principal, Rider High School , Wi chi ta Falls, Texas, 1961-65 

Professional Papers 

"The Belief Gap in Teacher Education," The Journal of Teacher 

Educati on , XVIII (Winter, 1967), 417-421 . (With Bob Burton Brown) 

"Descriptive Profiles of Beliefs of Teachers," Paper read at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
New York, February, 1967 (With Bob Burton Brown) 

"Empirical Evidence and Personal Consistency," Paper read at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Chicago, February, 1968 (With Bob Burton Brown) 

"Research Design and Evaluation Processes," in The Tutorial and 
Clinical Approach: Its Conception and Organization , Robert P. 
Parker, Jr., and Lindley J. Stiles, editors. Evanston, Illinois: 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 1968. 

"Assessment of Individual Development" and "Research Design and 
Evaluation Processes," in The Tutorial and Clinical Approach: 

Its Conception and Organization, Second Edition, Roy E. Howarth 
and Lindley J. Stiles, editors. Evanston, Illinois: School of 

Education, Northwestern University, 1969. 

"Towards an Empirically Based Curriculum Theory: A Guide to 
Research," Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Minneapolis, March, 1970. 

(With DeLayne R. Hudspeth) 

The Effects of Pollution on Man , edited by Tom Rusk Vickery and 
Daniel F. Jackson. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University 
Press (in press). 
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LETTERS OF INTENT 




SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION | CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF TEACHING 



410 HUNTINGTON HALL 



SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13210 



May 19, 1970 



Dr. Thomas Sarnph 
Research Coordinator 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse , New York 13210 

Dear Tom: 

The Model Elementary Teacher Education Program is just one of the 
many innovative programs at Syracuse University. This program repre- 
sents an attempt at training new and innovative teachers who can meet 
the present and future needs of the educational community . This module- 
based program could serve as an internship program for students at all 
levels, to engage in the processes of research, development, demonstra- 
tion/dissemination, and evaluation in a university context. 

I would like to offer whatever support and manpower that is at 
my disposal to facilitate the design and final operation of a new and 
innovative progr am to train "Research, Development, Demonstration/ 
Dissemination, and Evaluation Personnel in Education. 

If programs like the Model Elementary Teacher Education Program 
are to be viable and the teachers it produces effective, then we need 
new patterns for training the individuals who will research, develop, 
demonstrate/disseminate , and evaluate its operation. 

We look forward to an exciting cooperative effort in the design 
and hopeful operation of your program. 



Sincerely 







Wilford A. Weber 
METEP Project Director 



WAW/jg 
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TELEPHONE 




ONAL INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 

6 35 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 1 3 2 0 3 



474-5321 
AREA CODE 315 



May 18, 1970 



Dr . Tom Samph 
Huntington Hall 
lf?0 Marshall Street 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 



Dear Dr . Samph : 

This letter is to notify you of the interest of the Eastern Regional 
Institute for Education in participating in the developmental inrplementa- 
txon of the cooperative research training program. We believe that our 
current program a,ctivity can be integrated with the proposed program. 

Our contribution to the program could take the form of some of the 
following activities : a) providing access to a wide variety of educa- 

tional settings through ERIE'S network of schools, b) utilizing skilled 
ERIE personnel who have been involved in curriculum development, dissemina- 
tion, evaluation, and' research, and c) availing trainees of tne research 
questions and topics central to ERIE'S mission. 

Furthermore, ERIE has already begun to assist in the training of researchers. 
Several professors and graduate students in universities in New York State 
have been involved in conducting research in ERIE-af filiated network and 
laboratory schools along the dimension of curriculum installation, dissemina- 
tion, evaluation, and research. We, therefore, see our involvement in the 
proposed project as being a natural and appropriate extension of our 
program activity. 



There are, however, several limitations concerning ERIE 1 s involvement . 
These are : 



O 



1. No formal allotment of ERIE staff can be assigned to the project 
"to November 30, 1970. However, limited participation by 
key ERIE staff, including Richard Andrulis, Henry Cole, and 
John Herlihy, after June 30 and prior to November 30 will be 
possible . 



ERIE school networks and research programs can be made available 
for the training of researchers tinder the project provided: 



a . 



the problems researched are related to current or planned 
ERIE program activity, and 



b . 



ERIE staff is involved in the planning and execution of the 
training and/or research conducted. 



2 . 



EASTERN REGIONAL INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 



Dr . Sarrqph 



2 May 18, 1970 



Vitae of key ERIE staff likely to become engaged in the project will be 
forwarded in the near future. Enclosed is a document entitled Research 
Into Process Curricula which outlines the current ERIE program 
activity and suggests many possible training activities for the pro- 
posed project. 

Also enclosed is an evaluation plan prepared by a staff member of the 
Assessment Team. This evaluation plan exemplifies a typical training 
procedure that could be used with trainees. In part^ training procedures 
would focus on the development and implementation of evaluation plans 
according to a logical, consistent, and systematic analysis of curricula 
programs under investigation at ERIE. 

The wide variety of development and evaluation activities at ERIE would 
provide the prospective evaluator with a rich background of field 
experience. Also, the research activities of the Institute are generally 
more programmatic than those encountered in the typical university 
setting. 

We look forward to participating with you in this proposed project. 



Sincerely, 




RCW:ac 

Enclosures 
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S Y R A C U S E U N I V E R S i T Y 



E.NVIRO N M E N T A I, STUD! E S I N S T I T V T E 



1117 EAST GENESEE STREET < SYRACUSE, N Y. 13210 

May 18, 1970 



Dr. Ber j Harootunian 
Dr. Thomas Samph 

I would like to express interest in and commitment to a coopera- 
tively developed design for innovative patterns for training 
research, development, demonstration/dissemination and evaluation 
personnel. In doing this, I speak for the Environmental Studies 
Institute as Co-Director and as an assistant professor of curriculum. 

The Environmental Studies Institute (ESI) exists solely for the 
purpose of attacking environmental pollution through education. 

In the process of developing materials and training teachers 
(both on campus and in-service), ESI has rather specific eval- 
uation tasks which could be helpful as part of the proposed 
training program. We are concerned to teach students the facts 
of our ecosystem as well as the kinds of concerns about the eco- 
system that will result In a different life style. 

Because there are no existing instruments or strategies to measure 
change in these ways, we are now working with the Community Psy- 
chology program to develop them. Sharing our efforts to solve 
these problems should provide valuable training experiences. 

In addition to my work with ESI, I am presently engaged In the 
study of social action strategies used on the thirteen college 
campuses In this five county area. During Earth Week we collect- 
ed data about the ways groups of college students attempted to 
produce social change and the consequences thereof. The campus 
strikes of the last two weeks have provided a second opportunity 
to study these campuses, but with a different set of issues. These 
continuing efforts provide further training opportunities for the 
proposed program. 

As assistant professor of curriculum, nor research activities In- 
clude the evaluation of the appropriateness of educational objec- 
tives for a specific population and of the appropriateness of given 
Instructional strategies and materials for a specific objective. 

This kind of evaluation Is all too often neglected in funded In- 
structional programs, and certainly I would want to Include train- 
ing In this kind of evaluation In our own design. 




Zompkins -Seneca- Zioga 



BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

— Tompkins County Airport . — 

Ithaca N.Y. 14850 

Phone: 273 =3 979 -JlS>A -1*555 



IRVIN E. HENRY 

District Superintendent 



tfDWARD WITKO 

Assistant Superintendent 



December 11, 1970 



Dr. Berj Hartoonian 
Syracuse University 

Center for Evaluation & Research Training 
Huntington Hall 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dear Dr.. Hartoonian: 

After reviewing the CERT program, we would like to 
participate in the newly developed consortium. 

Due to the nature of our programs, including special 
state aided projects and federally aided projects, we feel 
that the evaluation program needs to be strengthened to 
provide more hard data to indicate the level of performance 
of individuals in programs and to set forth criteria to assess 
the present program. 



Sincerely 




Richard H. Solomon 
Director 

Federally Aided Projects 



RHSrtcl 
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ERIC 



- JAMES VI L L E - D EW1TT CENTRAL SCHOOLS 

. Rankin, Superintendent Frank A. Bishop, Asst, Superintendent 

Andrew C. Biondolillo, Asst. Superintendent 



BOARD OF EDUCATION OFFICE 
EDlNGER DRIVE 

dewitt, new york 1321-4 

Telephone 446-0550 

Hay 15, 1970 



Dr. Thomas S am.ph . 

Syracuse Univei-sity 
Syracuse, New York 

Dear Dr. Camph: 

The Jamesville— DeX7itt Central School District does hereby lend 
its support and offers its resources in participation with 
Syracuse University for proposal No. 70-12 - "To Design New 
Patterns for Training Research, Development, Demonstration/ 
Dissemenation, and Evaluation Personnel in Nducation. 11 

If we can be of any further assistance in this matter, please 
contact us. 




Very sincerely yours ^ 

..I ^ 




is 

liax*old J. Rankin 
Superintendent of Schools 



II JR: 



rr 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

943 SOUTH GROUSE 



To: Tom Samph Date: May 15, 1970 

Berj Haroo.-.unian 
Subject: Training Proposal 

The Department of Anthropology is keenly interested in the proposed 
research to "design new patterns for training research, development, 
demonstration/dissemination, and evaluation personnel in education." We 
see this program as an excellent opportunity to contribute to the 
creation of imaginative, realistic, and new educational phenomena. 
Because of this. Professor Mangin and myself are willing to make a firm 
committment to work on this research design within the context of this 
program. 

— — 

Barton M. Schwartz 
Chairman 

BMS/jhd 
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Canastota central Schools 

CANASTOTA. N. Y. 13032 

DONALD F. RIELLE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 

SUPERINTENDENT 302 ROBERTS STREET 



May 15 , 1970 

Dr. Thomas Samph 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

Dear Dr. Samph: 

The Canastota School District is interested in pursuing 
a study with Syracuse University regarding new patterns 
for training research, development, demonstration/dis- 
semination, and evaluation personnel in education. 

We intend to do all possible to join with you and the other 
groups from Syracuse University, the public schools - ERIE 
and SDC. v r 

Thank you for the opportunity to work with you on this 
worthwhile project. 




iso 



Finger Lakes Region 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING CENTER 



Dr. Thomas Samph 
Assistant Professor 
Teacher Preparation 
102 Waverly Avenue 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dear Dr. Samph: 

We are aware of your intent to submit a proposal for evaluation 
activities in this region. We are interested in participating in the 
request proposal and are willing to take an active part in supporting 
and participating in the evaluation activities and processes should this 
proposal be realized. 



Accept this communication as our commitment to work with your 
agency in the evaluation project to be submitted to the Office of Education. 



BOX 118 



HOMER, NEW YORK 13077 



May 15, 3.970 



PHONE: (607) 749-2604 




Sincerely yours 




Tom S,dhurt?; 
Planner 



TS:mc 
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SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

5720 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Virginia 22041 



May 18, 1970 



Dr . Thomas Samph 
Syracuse University 
102 Waverly Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dear Tom: 

This letter is a formal acknowledgment of our interest in working with 
Syracuse University on a Project to Develop Course Content and 
Instructional Materials for the Preparation of Educational Research, 
Development, Diffusion, and Evaluation Personnel (as defined in USOE 
RFP 70-27, issued May 4, 1970). 

SDC's association with Syracuse University and other organizations in 
the Teacher Education Protocooperative has represented, we believe, 
the beginning of a highly significant educational arrangement. We 
are anxious to continue cooperating with Syracuse on a variety of 
educational projects. Our interest and experience in educational 
planning and in a broad spectrum of educational research, development, 
diffusion, and evaluation activities make us well qualified to 
participate in this particular project. 

Several members of our staff would be available for selection to 
participate with you in the project during its period of performance, 
on a sub-contracting basis similar to that we entered into with you 
for the Phase II Model Teacher Education Project. Representative 
resumes are enclosed. 

We're looking forward to working with you! 



Sincerely yours 




William P. Kent 

Head, Washington Staff 

Education Systems Department 



WPK/jrh 



Enclosures 
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JOSEPH H. OAKEY 

Director 



NISKAYUNA 




OFFICE of RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT 
STORY AVENUE 
NISKAYUNA, NEW YORK 12309 



May 18, 1970 



Telephone 
( 518 ) 393-6651 



Dr. Thomas Samph 

Center for the Study of Teaching 

Syracuse University 

102 Waverly Street 

Syracuse, New York 

Dear Dr. Samph: 

This is to indicate the desire of the Niskayuna Public 
Schools to enter into a cooperative effort with Syracuse University 
in the development of a proposal to train research and evaluation 
personnel in education. 

The Niskayuna contribution to the program will be to 
provide, through its office of research and development, a variety 
of field experiences for the program trainees as well as assistance 
in the development and writing of a proposal. 

The experiences to be provided are research and evalu- 
ation opportunities in a broad range of ongoing programs in the 
schools as well as in some of the emerging experimental programs. 

In these experiences the trainees will be expected to work with 
various Niskayuna educational personnel in the design, application, 
interpretation and reporting of research and evaluation programs that 
will be of assistance in improvement of the school syetem as well as 
providing on site training experiences for the trainees. 

We hope that this cooperative program will produce 
mutually beneficial outcomes for both agencies, and will continue 
to work toward those ends. 





JHO/gm 



Sincerely yours. 
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May 20, 1970 



Dr . Ber j Harootunian 
Teacher Preparation 
Room 423 Huntington Hall 
150 Marshall Street 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dear Dr. Harootunian: 



This is to express our interest in the Consortium Proposal to 
Design New Patterns for Training Research, Development, Demonstration/ 
Dissemination and Evaluation Personnel in Education as outlined by Dr. 
Tom Samph, Center for the Study of Teaching. 



We look forward to joining such a consortium for the six month 



design phase in which our concern would be to prepare a training 



curriculum on future cognition. 



WLZ; sb 




Syracuse University Research Corporation, 1 206 Harrison Street, Syracuse, IMew York 1 321 0 tel' 31 5-477-8439 

ERIC 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 



18 May 1970 



121 COLLEGE PLACE | SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13210 



Dr. Thomas Samph 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dear Doctor Samph: 

The faculty and staff of the Center for Instructional Communications 
endorses the proposal to develop a cooperative design for the prepara- 
tion of specialists in the various phases of educational research. Our 
staff is committed to the concepts of the proposal and will be available 
to work with you during the implementation phase. 

As you know the important support services for research training are 
available through our Center. We are ready to provide not only person- 
nel but material support as well. 

Sincerely, 





Donald P. Ely 
Director 



DPE/jad 



TELEPHONE 816 | 476-6641 | EXTENSION 2168 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
MEMORANDUM 



TO: Professors Tom Samph and Berj Harootunian DATE: May 14, 1970 

FROM: Charles V. Willie, Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

RE: Commitment of the Department of Sociology to participate in a 

program of training researchers in education 



The Department of Sociology at Syracuse University would be pleased 
to participate in a program designed to train researchers in education. We 
consider the educational institution to be one of the major systems in our 
society today and are most interested in discovering new and better ways to 
make it more effective. 

Sc’ne of the key people in our Department who might have an interest 
in this activity are the following; 

a. Dr. Arline Sakuma who received her Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Washington. She has taught in public school, is currently 
serving as assistant director of the study of black students on 
white college campuses, has served as a consultant to the Educa- 
tional Policies Research Center at Syracuse University and is 

a fine researcher with strong interests in social psychology and 
the sociology of education. 

b. Dr. William McCord who is a Harvard University Ph.D. He has a 
strong social science interdisciplinary interest and has a joint 
appointment in Sociology and in Social Science in the Maxwell 
School. He also has a comparative perspective internationally 
and knows a good deal about the black ghetto in the United States. 
One of his books is on life styles in the black ghetto. Also, 
Professor McCord knows much about youth and deviancy , He studied 
and has written extensively about juvenile delinquency. 

c. Dr. Louis Kriesberg who received the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. He has had extensive experience in poverty 
research and is an excellent researcher, using survey methods. He 
is a former staff member of the National Opinion Research Center. 
Mothers in Poverty was published this year by Professor Kriesberg. 
He has a substantial interest in social conflict and has published 
studies about the aspirations and achievement in school of children 
in fatherless families. 

d. Dr. Howard Taylor, Jr. who received his Ph.D. from Yale University. 
He is our chief statistician and methodologist on the faculty. He 
has knowledge of the use of computers and is an outstanding scholar 
in small group research which could have beneficial findings for 
schools. His excellent book. The Small Human. Group , will be 
published soon. 



1G6 



Professors Tom Samph. and Berj Harootunian 



Page 2. 



e. Dr. Charles Willie who received his Ph.D. from Syracuse Univer- 
sity. He is interested in school-community relations and has 
authored several articles on this subject for the Journal of 
Negro Education . His book on the family life of black people 
is scheduled for publication soon. He has conducted research 
into juvenile delinquency, poverty, and health, as well as 
community organization. Several articles have been published 
in Integrated Education and the Journal of Urban Education. He 
is currently director of a study of black students on predominantly 
white college campuses and has conducted studies of school inte- 
gration . 

These and other faculty in the Department of Sociology could be of 
great help as participants in a training program for educational researchers. 

Several research projects currently underway in the Department of 
Sociology are: 

1. A study of black students on white college campuses from the 
black student's point of view. (Brief description enclosed.) 

2. A study of Bohemianism and social structure by Professor Ephra im 
H. Mizruchi. 

3. A study of the social organization of a research team investi- 
gating NASA by Professor William Pooler. 

4. A study of the origins of the Niger ian-Biafra war by Professor 
William McCord. 

5. A study of technology and society by Professor Manfred Stanley. 

There is a need to study education (1) in terms of preparations and 
adaptations of clients, (2) as a process, and (3) as a social institution 
in relation to other institutions in the community and in the nation-state. 

Obviously, some of the studies which we have begun on the adaptation 
of black students in predominantly white colleges need to be carried forward. 
Comparative information is needed on white students in predominantly black 
colleges, black students in predominantly black colleges, and white students 
in predominantly white colleges. The adaptations of the students should be 
studied in conjunction with structures and processes within the institutions. 

The function of the school as a certifying institution for other 
institutions in society needs to be explored in terms of the implications of 
this for schools especially the impact of this function on education, grading, 
etc. and the limitations this function imposes upon the freedom of the school 
to innovate and change for the purpose of performing its educational function 
better. Whether or not the school should assume a certifying function for 
society is problematical and should be fully explored. 
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Professors Tom Samph and Berj Harootunian 



Page 3. 



The issue of whether or not self-concept or mastery over environment 
is a more crucial variable in learning and which, if any, is more or less 
important for different cultural groups should be better researched. The 
Coleman report suggests that mastery of environment may be more important 
for black than white children and that self-concept may be more important 
for white than black children. These hypotheses should be thoroughly tested. 

The issue of community control of educational facilities should be 
examined to determine the assets and liabilities of centralized and decen- 
tralized systems with reference to learning, power, etc. 

Courses taught in our Department of possible interest to you include: 

Urban Sociology which is focused on the social organization of urban 
areas but fall semester 1970 will be concerned with education and its rela- 
tionship to other organizations in the city. 

Complex Organizations 

Stratification 

Ethnic Relations 

Sociology of Work which includes a look at the professions and profes- 
sional organizations. 



CVW: gv 
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CENTRAL OFFICES 

409 W«t G«n«tt« Str«*t 
Syracuse, Ntw York 13202 



May 15, 1970 



Dr. Thomas Samph 
School of Education 
Huntington Hall 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

Dear Dr. Samph: 

The Syracuse City School District would 
be interested in working with Syracuse Uni- 
versity and other public schools in coopera- 
tively developing a proposal to "design new 
patterns for training research, development, 
demonstration/dissemination, and evaluation 
personnel in education." 

It is understood that our participation 
would be on a consultative basis using 
various personnel concerned with this area 
on a part-time basis. It is further under- 
stood that there will be no costs involved 
for the Syracuse City School District and 
that any personnel servicing on a con- 
sultant basis who need substitutes to cover 
during the time of consultation will be paid 
for by other than Syracuse City School 
District funds. 

It has bepn our experience in the past 
few years that there is indeed a crying need 
to develop personnel and instruments to 
meaningfully measure activities, materials. 



ERIC 
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Dr . S amph 



2 



May 15, 1970 



procedures, and methodologies currently 
operating on experimental basis in the 
schools. The planning period, as I 
understand it, runs from June 18 to 
December 18, 1970. 



RAZ ream 
c c : Dr . 

Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr . 
Mr. 



Sincerely, 




.Uaolph, 
Director , 



ang 

lum Ser 




Edwin E. Weeks, Jr. 
Gerald A. Cleveland 
Hanford Salmon 
Arnold Berger 
Sidney Johnson 
David Sine 
Harry Balmer 
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PO,iCY ,nSt ‘ tUte . Office of the Chairman 



May lU, 1970 



Professor Thomas Samph 

408 Huntington Hall * 

Marshall Street 
Syracuse University 

Dear Professor Samph: 

It is my understanding that you and some of your associates 
in the School of Education are planning to submit a proposal for 
the training of educational researchers — this, in connection with 
an RFP received from the Office of Education. 

This is simply to state that the Policy Institute of the 
Syracuse University Research Corporation which is fairly deeply 
engaged in various kinds of educational research, would he happy 
to cooperate with you in designing and carrying out a major 
endeavor in this important field. 

I am attaching a list of people from the Policy Institute 
itself who might have an interest in cooperating with you. I am 
sure you will want to get a similar list as well from the Educa- 
tional Policy Research Center under the direction of Tom Green 
and Warren Zeigler. 

With warm personal regards , 




SKB : rvh 
Enel. ( 5 ) 



Syrnr^R University Research Corporation, 723 University Avenue, Syracuse/New York 1 3210 tel 31 5-477-8688 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



150 MARSHALL STREET | SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13210 
TELEPHONE 315 j 476-5541 | EXTENSION 2298 



Dr. William J. Meyer, Director 



May 22, 1970 



Dr . Thomas S amph 
Research Coordinator 
School of Education 
Syracuse Uniyersity 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Dear Dr. Samph: 

The Early Childhood Education Center is committed to the develop- 
ment of new knowledge and the translations of this knowledge into proto— 
typic materials and programs. 

Clearly, these efforts are consistent with the proposed training 
program and could contribute to the overall planned training effort. 

X would like to offer whatever contributions our effort can make 
to your planning efforts. 



Sincerely yours. 




William J. Meyer, Director 
Early Childhood Education Center 



WJM : HER 
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